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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HAROLD BAUER—HIS BOOK is the autobiography of a 

famous musician who was first a great violinist and later a 
greater pianist. The story is so well told that it holds one’s in- 
terest as would a mystery story. Born and reared in England, 
he got his first start in Paris. He has been recognized as a master 
musician in most countries of the world but has made his greater 
contributions in the United States.’ Like all artists he has had 
many ups and downs and rich and rare experiences. He re- 
lates vividly the contacts he has had with the greatest musicians 
who have entertained, instructed and inspired the world for more 
than half a century in the past. The aim of his book is to repre- 
sent his personal struggles in the development of a formula that 
would make him not only a great artist but also a great teacher. 
From our experience with him as the first artist on the Arts Pro- 
gram of the Association of American Colleges it is clearly evident 
that he has attained the success he desired. W. W. Norton & 
Company, New York. 


LAVONIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA edited by Joseph 8. Roucek 
and a large staff of competent writers is unique in that it is 
the first book of this kind which has been done in English. It 
is an excellent reference book covering the most important devel- 
opments in the history of the Slavic states and of their peoples. 
It aims to make explicit information about these countries avail- 
able to the general reader and the specialist alike. The material 
is treated so that each topic refers to related topics which makes 
it a most valuable and far-reaching encyclopaedia. Philosophi- 
eal Library, New York. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS AND THEIR FIELDS, VI, 

edited by Wilmer Shields Rich and Neva R. Deardorff is an 
up-to-date classified guide giving pertinent information about 899 
American foundations and the work they do. Raymond Rich 
Associates, New York. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES has 
been granted $450,000 for a study of the financing of higher 
education and research. The Rockefeller Foundation contrib- 
uted $400,000 and the Carnegie Corporation $50,000 for this 
three-year study. 
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[THE GREATER POWER AND OTHER ADDRESSES by 

_ Frank Diehl Fackenthal is a collection of speeches given by 
Dr. Fackenthal during his term of office as Acting President of 
Columbia University. They include, ‘‘On Education in the 
Postwar World,’’ ‘‘On Columbia’’ and ‘‘Talks to Students.’’ 
Columbia University Press, New York. 


RINEBART & COMPANY, INC. has published the following 
classics in attractive inexpensive editions handy for students: 
The Heart of Midlothian, Scott; Walden-Civil Disobedience, 
Thoreau ; Autobiography, Franklin; Madame Bovary, Flaubert; 
Fathers and Children, Turgenev; Gulliver’s Travels, Swift ; The 
Way of all Flesh, Butler; Joseph Andrews, Fielding; Huckle- 
berry Finn, Mark Twain; Great Expectations, Dickens; Adam 
Bede, George Eliot; The Rise of Silas Lapham, Howells; The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan; Pride and Prejudice, Austen. 


ANGUAGE ... MAN... . SOCIETY, READINGS IN 
COMMUNICATION by Harold E. Briggs offers material for 
use in classes in communication and freshman English. It in- 
cludes a discussion of language, law, semantics, science, litera- 
ture, the arts, radio and cartoons. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
New York. 


(jREAT NOVELS OF THE MASTERS edited by Charles 

Neider is a collection of outstanding short novels, one by 
each of the following: Henry James, Thomas Mann, Gustave 
Flaubert, Anton Pavlovich Chekhov, Feodor Mikhailovich Dos- 
toyevsky, Leo Nikolaevich Tolstoy, Herman Melville, D. H. 
Lawrence, Franz Kafka and James Joyce. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


GRAMMAR FOR HERETICS by John Clark Jordan is a 

pamphlet summarizing the structure and punctuation of the 
English language with special emphasis on sentence formation. 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York. 


EPUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF SPIRITUAL WRITINGS by 

Sister M. Augustine is ‘‘an attempt to show the great need 
for making the spiritual formation of our youth the primary con- 
cern of education and, particularly, to discover in the literature 
of spirituality ways and means of inducing and directing it.”’ 
The spiritual formation of man must be the major objective of 
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education on all levels, in all places and at all times, but par- 
ticularly in our day ... in order that youth may be steeled 
against the materialism and paganism rampart in the disorder, 
chaos and bewilderment of our contemporary world. This inter- 
esting and provocative study has been confined to the natural 
factors in the process of spiritual development and to the natural 
use man makes of his powers in cooperating with the grace of 
God. St. Joseph Press, 1501 South Layton Boulevard, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS is the author’s warm-hearted, 

honest, convincing answer to a score of questions which men 
and women everywhere are asking today in their search for cer- 
tainty and assurance in the midst of personal and world-wide 
turmoil and confusion. Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead says that this 
book is the out-growth of many questions and answer discussions 
which he had with his eongregation. These discourses nearly 
“fall refer to puzzling passages in the New Testament and to 
words which Jesus is reported to have used.’’ They seek to 
answer the question: ‘‘ What does religion have to do with living 
in the world today?’’ The answer illumines the Christian re- 
ligion as a vital faith at grips with a realistic world. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 


JESUS AND THE DISINHERITED by Howard Thurman, co- 

pastor of the Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples, San 
Francisco, is an excellent analysis of, and answer to, the problem 
of the seeming impotency of Christianity and deals radically, and 
therefore effectively, with the issues of discrimination and jus- 
tice on the basis of race, religion and national origin. The 
author, who himself has suffered from social and economic dis- 
crimination, interprets the message of Jesus ‘‘to those who need 
profound succor and strength to enable them to live in the pres- 
ent with dignity and creativity.’’ Fear, hate and deception are 
not the weapons for the oppressed to use in combating discrimi- 
nations. Only unwavering loyalty to the teachings of Jesus will 
enable all people to live together in peace. This penetrating 
analysis of the powerful emotions of love, fear and hatred and 
their effect on both the privileged and underprivileged, gives to 
the reader an urgent and vital message pertinent to our day and 
age. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 
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(THE THIRD STRIKE by Jerry Gray (pen name) is the partial 

autobiography of an alcoholic, partial in that the story of 
this anguished struggle to be free, the reaching out for help 
that never came, must be completed by other Jerry Grays. The 
unusually brilliant young man of twenty-seven searches his soul 
with the clarity of genius in his word pictures of his lapse into 
despair, his. violent attempt to free himself and his long and 
painful struggle to Divine aid. The brief story of the ‘‘strange 
and miserable world in which the alcoholic lives, made so much 
more strange and miserable by the fact that he lives in two hemi- 
spheres—normal and abnormal’’ is the psychological self-analysis 
of one bent on suicide. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York 
and Nashville. 


(CON SCIOUS CLAY, From Science via Philosophy to Religion, 

by William Allison Shimer aims toward creative and happy 
living for everyone through a synthesis of science, philosophy 
and religion. The author says that every individual must try 
to see God’s plan for the world and act in harmony with its ful- 
fillment. We have the choice, as individuals, of acting either 
constructively or destructively and the person who uses crea- 
tively the powers of mind, heart and body will develop a per- 
sonality and a philosophy of life in harmony with God’s plan. 
The arguments employed in the chapters of this book are directed 
not at the devout religionist, but to the troubled and inquiring 
mind. This brief but comprehensive analysis of the world, life, 
ethics and religion is concerned with a search for beliefs that fit 
the age satisfactorily; with a philosophy of life by which one 
ean live today and die tomorrow with peace of mind; with a vital 
faith based upon the conviction that truth in the long run is the 
safest guide to life, that at least the quest of truth is an activity 
essential to the satisfaction of the rational mind. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


AN ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN LAN- 

GUAGE TEACHING, VOL. III, 1937-1942, prepared by the 
Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on 
Education is the third volume of a series begun in 1928 which 
gives the books, articles and bulletins published during this 
period both in this country and abroad in the modern language 
field. It has very helpful and concise summaries of material 
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which should be of invaluable aid to modern language teachers. 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, New York. 
MEN AND MEASURES IN THE LAW by Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt is a series of five lectures delivered at the University of 
Michigan under the William W. Cook Foundation by the Chief 


Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. This eminent . 


jurist discusses many developments in the legal profession of in- 
terest to the layman as well as the lawyer. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. 


F YOU WANT A JOB—ACT NOW! by Helen M. Woodward 
is a handy, concise volume of vocational guidance for work 
applicants, especially useful to college graduates seeking employ- 
ment and costs 75¢. Helen M. Woodward, P. O. Box 2066, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


| AN EDITORIAL OF THE AQUIN—a student weekly paper 
of the College of St. Thomas—President Vincent J. Flynn 
Says: 

There is much talk these days of academic freedom, always 
a fascinating subject. (Any aspect of freedom is a fasci- 
nating subject; for some reason known alone to the Creator 
of man, the notion of freedom is imbedded in the very fibre 
of man’s being.) 

A whole volume could, and should, be written on the sub- 
ject of academic freedom. Lacking such a study, I should 
like to make a few observations on the question. 

The matter recently has been brought up in this form: 
Should a Communist be allowed to teach in a public institu- 
tion of learning? (I prescind here from the question as 
to whether a private institution—church-related or not—has 
the moral right to set up whatever standards it chooses for 
the conduct of its affairs, in accordance with the purpose of 
its existence. The case would seem to be clear that it has 
such a right, short of violating the criminal code.) 

It has been argued by able and respected men that the sole 

test of a person’s fitness for teaching is his ability to teach his 
subject. This position seems to me untenable. 
_ For example, John Jones, Ph.D., is an excellent lecturer 
in say, French Literature. But he is a Communist. And a 
Communist is permitted, according to Lenin, to use deceit and 
trickery in achieving his aims. Now his aim in polities is, 
of course, to spread the doctrine of Communism. Is it right 
to have a teacher in any institution, public or private, who is 
fundamentally dishonest? 
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If an instructor in a state university should say that he 
was a Communist, that he believed in the tenets of Com- 
munism, and that he hoped to advance the Cause, he would 
be more honest than most of his brethren: but. if he were 
a true comrade, he would still have the privilege of lying for 
the sake of said Cause. 

The situation is, of course, even less defensible for the 
erypto-Communist ; the member who will not reveal his affili- 
ation with the party, has, one would think, nothing resem- 
bling a leg to stand on. To me it seems clear that neither Dr. 
Jones nor our erypto-Communist should be trusted to do any- 
thing—least of all, to teach our youth—in any responsible 
part of our economy. Apart from the fact that he may 
have to teach them party-line Literature, we simply cannot 
trust the man to tell the truth in any matter. What au- 
thority as a teacher and scholar could Dr. Jones have, if, 
after praising Shakespeare one day as a great example of 
humane Socialism, the next day, by reason of change in the 
party-line, he must call him a cruel, mercenary proponent 
of imperialist capitalism ? 

Here an interesting question arises. If a Communist 
should be denied the right to teach in a public school, what 
about the Catholic? Both, it is alleged, are subject to a 
foreign power. One takes his orders from Moscow, the other 
from the Vatican City. In his search for truth, each is ham- 
pered by a dogmatic system to which he adheres. 

The fact is that the Communist is bound to take all his 
orders from Moscow, whatever they may be. The Catholic, 
as Al Smith said in an article in the Altantic Monthly in 
1928, does not take political orders from the Vatican City, 
although his moral and supernatural beliefs are in con- 
formity with those of his Church. 

Everyone, of course, is influenced by the dogmas of the 
associations to which he belongs. If I am an Eniseonalian, 
I have certain commitments; if I am a Christian Scientist, 
the same is true. Similarly, a Methodist, a Republican, a 

- Holy Roller, a Shriner, a Knight of Columbus, a member 
of the A F of L or of the CIO, an Elk, all have certain plat- 
forms on which they stand. 

But—and here is the difference—these platforms are 

) known, and they are not known to be subversive of the basic 
political philosophy of the United States of America. 


(THROUGH the courtesy of the Board of Directors the Editor 
has had a richly rewarding trip around the world during the 
two summer months of July and August. He was selected to 
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represent one of the twenty-six national organizations, having 
a combined membership total of over thirty million, to accom- 
pany American Town Meeting of the Air. 

In the group were two other members of the Association,— 
President Clarence R. Decker of the University of Kansas City 
representing the American Association for the United Nations 
and President Eugene S. Briggs of Phillips University who rep- 
resented Lions International of which he has been president the 
past year. President Decker will write an article for the De- 
cember issue of the BULLETIN covering economic, social and 
political conditions in the first six countries visited by the party ; 
Dr. Briggs will write a similar article for the other six countries 
we visited. 

The party spent an average of five days at each of the twelve 
world capitals in all of which was broadcast a regular town meet- 
ing program. Through transcription these were rebroadcast 
several weeks later over the ABC network in the United States. 
In addition to the twelve capitals we made brief stops in Syria, 
Iraq, Siam, Hawaii and the British Crown colonies of Cyprus 
and Hong Kong. In the seventeen foreign countries visited 
there is great unrest and anxiety as to the future. 

Due to the limitation of space I shall give very brief impres- 
sions of the situation in the field of higher education. In the 
countries visited the leaders realize the importance of strength- 
ening the institutions of higher education. They are all putting 
emphasis on vocational subjects, particularly in the sciences. 
Most of the national governments are keen to send advanced 
students to the United States. 

Particularly impressive is the progress of the new universities 
in Turkey, Egypt and Pakistan. The University of Ankara has 
constructed and opened excellent university buildings. There 
are some ten thousand students in the new Fuad University in 
Cairo. The University of Sind in Karachi was established by 
the Pakistani government just two years ago. 

It was my great privilege to confer with and address groups 
of college and university students in several of the capitals vis- 
ited. I was particularly impressed by the group at the Uni- 
versity of Sind. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS—A CHALLENGE 
TO COMMUNISM 


HAROLD W. DODDS 
PRESIDENT, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THE honor of speaking on this memorable occasion is one that 

I value deeply. Two hundred years is a long time in the 
history of America; it is even a longer time in the history of 
higher education in America. Washington and Lee is to be 
congratulated, first, on her power to survive the storms of time 
which shipwrecked so many of our early colleges; and secondly, 
on her health and energy today which promise long life and con- 
tinued service to her Commonwealth and Nation. 

Measured by the proliferation of diverse educational theories 
and systems in the last fifty years, the founders of Washington 
and Lee, as well as our other colonial colleges and academies, 
had pretty simple view of what education is and what it should 
do. They assumed that it was chiefly concerned with the devel- 
opment of the mind and the strengthening of character—some 
even considered that it might be a means of growth in religious 
life and understanding. If they had been told, as some pro- 
gressives advocate today, that no student should be failed in his 
studies irrespective of the quality of his work, that all of what- 
ever stage of mental development and accomplishment must be 
advanced with the others in the class in order to avoid frustra- 
tion and defeatism, they would have marvelled indeed. Had the 
founders of Washington and Lee been permitted a preview of the 
charge, voiced in some high educational quarters that institutions 
like Washington and Lee are too ‘‘oriented to the intellectual,”’ 
they would have been frankly bewildered. ‘‘What is education 
for if not for developing the mind?’’ they would have asked. 
But their question would have been a rhetorical one only, and 
they would not have thought it necessary to rush into print with 
volumes of pedagogical philosophizing to answer it. They would 
have dismissed it as too frivolous to merit an answer. 

It is particularly pleasing to me that you invited a representa- 


Address delivered at the Bicentennial Convocation of Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, April 12, 1949. 
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tive of Princeton to speak today. The association between the 
two of us runs back to our earliest years. Princeton was not 
chartered until 1746, too late to supply your first rector, but ac- 
cording to my record your second and third rectors were alumni 
of Nassau Hall. George Washington figured in our early history 
also, although not so significantly as in yours. Yet it was in our 
Nassua Hall that he received the thanks of Congress for the con- 
duct of the war, and he gave the college, which had suffered so 
much in the war, the sum of fifty guineas, as compared with $50,- 
000 which he gave you. Our gift was used by the Trustees to 
pay for the portrait, for which he sat at his headquarters nearby, 
which now hangs in our Faculty Room in the same frame that 
originally held the portrait of George II, which was destroyed 
by a cannon ball at the Battle of Princeton. He also sent his 
step-grandson to Princeton; but the boy did not graduate for 
reasons which we shall not go into today. 

Obviously, we of Princeton must be careful not to claim too 
much honor in respect to the eminent and far-seeing founders and 
builders of Washington and Lee. Nevertheless, we can claim 
without qualification a common ancestry of purpose and ideals 
in the minds of the men who established us, for both institutions 
were launched on a common voyage with orders to sail on a com- 
mon mission. For two hundred years we have shared this 
mission and we continue to share it today. Moreover, unless all 
signs fail, we shall, as private institutions dedicated to liberal 
education, have to stand together in the future even more firmly 
shoulder to shoulder than in the past, for conditions today are 
less favorable to our cause than they were even as late as twenty- 
five years ago. 

My remarks will be directed to the liberal arts college, to the 
neglect of the other elements that compose a modern university. 
My reason is that, while there is a plentiful supply of unsolved 
problems relating to vocational and professional education at the 
higher levels, the most acute and difficult ones concern that 
peculiarly American invention, the college of arts and sciences. 
It is under the heaviest attacks; it is, over the nation as a whole, 
the most confused as to ends and means; but it is also the most 
important from the point of view of freedom. If it falls all 
higher education, as we know it, will fall with it. 
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In a brief address which I heard him deliver last winter in 
Washington, President Gaines gave me the theme for my talk 
today. I wish I could quote his felicitous language. It was to 
the effect that the tragedy of the age is fear; but the irony of it 
is that it is not things we fear, but men. It is not atomic energy 
that we are afraid of, he said, it is how men will use that energy. 

Primitive man stood in fear and awe of the forces of nature; he 
worshipped them and by prayers and sacrifices tried to placate 
the destructive powers of winds, storms, fire, flood, famine and 
pestilence. Until recent days we too in some degree have shared 
the fear, so real to the first settlers on this continent, of floods 
and drought, of cold and heat, lightning and hail, and of famine. 
But today these enemies are things of the past in comparison 
with our fear of each other. 

The cure for this fear of each other, we are told repeatedly, is 
more education. It is as good an answer as any, but a more 
difficult question remains: What sort of education will do the 
trick? Will any education do? Should it be measured by 
quality or quantity? Do we need more vocational education or 
less? More specifically, do we need more college education or 
less? Which is more truly democratic—a mediocre college edu- 
eation for millions or a quality education for some hundreds of 
thousands? 

No nation in the world equals America in her faith in educa- 
tion. It is a national trait to assume the more education the bet- 
ter. Yet it is a curious fact that, while we display such a wide- 
spread trust in education, as a people we have so little respect 
for scholarship. We Americans spend the wealth of an empire 
on formal education, almost from the cradle to the grave, but we 
rarely look under the cover to examine whether or not we are 
buying genuine excellence with our money. 

The prevailing uncritical attitude toward education is in sharp 
contrast to that which Thomas Jefferson argued for. At the risk 
of laboring the familiar (for where is Jefferson more fully known 
than in Virginia?), I make bold to refer to his views on education 
and freedom. He saw clearly that freedom will lose in its cosmic 
struggle with tyranny unless democracies are favored with an en- 
lightened citizenry. Notice his use of the word ‘‘enlightened,”’ 
for it is not synonymous with much that passes for education 
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these days. He knew that an ignorant people cannot maintain its 
freedom. Yet if he were to return today, would he be so confi- 
dent that, given an opportunity to be enlightened, a free people 
will inform itself and therefore be moved to act wisely to preserve 
its freedom ? 

I think were he to return, he would be in for some surprises. 
He would find that we have practically abolished illiteracy, in 
that we have taught everyone to read and write. But he would 
be shocked by what they read and write. He would be amazed 
and frightened by the sale of 40,000,000 so-called comics a month 
in these United States, not all of them to children by any means. 
Would his faith in the power of human reason not be profoundly 
shaken by our yellow press, our crime magazines, and even by our 
movies and our radio, whose programs so often excite adolescent 
emotions, rather than thought processes, in millions of both young 
and old? Would he not fear that education, as it had spread and 
flourished since his time, is really preparing easy game for dicta- 
tors? Would he be so certain that once you ‘‘educate and in- 
form’’ the people, freedom will be secure? What would be his 
reply to the accusation that our higher education has over-empha- 
sized the intellectual? What would be his reaction to some of our 
glib talk about mass education as a means of ‘‘enlightening’’ the 
people and fortifying their leaders, knowing so well, as he did, 
that it is individuals and not masses that we have to educate? 
Would he not conclude that we have mistaken form for substance 
in the empty hope that democracy is to be preserved by the mass 
production of millions of units of education certified by diplomas 
and degrees? What would he think, for example, regarding 
the almost complete expulsion from our high schools of the teach- 
ing of literature, which alone equips people really to read and 
write? The answer to what Jefferson would think is, I submit, 
obvious and need not be elaborated here. 

We have no quarrel with vocational education. Our quarrel 
is with those who think that it alone is enough. A liberal arts 
education has vocational values today as it had two hundred 
years ago, and it is academic snobbery to say that the purpose of 
a liberal education should be that it have no purpose. Cardinal 
Newman’s Idea of a University did a great disservice by popu- 
larizing pursuit of knowledge for the sake of mere knowledge 
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and by inculeating the mistaken view that an education ceased 
to be liberal if it were useful. Properly conceived, there is no 
more useful education in the world than a liberal education which 
is taken out of the ivory tower and made relevant to the needs of 
the times, as it was in the days when this University was founded. 
A liberal education is not an education for the rich and refined 
which Newman thought it was, and some hostile critics today 
assert ; but an education applicable in varying degrees to all and 
particularly necessary for leaders. 

In this day of rapid politicalization of life, in accordance with 
a vigorous leveling philosophy, we are in grave danger of over- 
looking the importance of educating our leaders. No truer word 
was ever spoken regarding democracy than the warning that it 
would succeed in proportion to its capacity to select and develop 
leaders. The early justification of colleges was the part they 
played in producing ornaments of church and state. Real higher 
education is not a leveling process; it is the exact opposite. 
‘*True education,’’ wrote Felix Schelling, ‘‘makes for inequality; 
the inequality of individuality, the inequality of success.... 
For quality, not mediocrity—individual superiority, not stand- 
ardization—is the measure of the progress of the world.’’ True 
education does not make all men alike; its service is to make them 
different. No human being worthy of the name is a common 
man. There is no magic and no virtue in commonness. Truth 
and beauty do not issue from undifferentiated mobs. 

Why should our colleges be hesitant in presenting a kind of 
education that frankly stresses quality, that aims at a glorious 
inequality as against a drab and uniform sameness of mediocrity? 
Colleges used to boast that they trained potential leaders for the 
tasks of leadership. Today, under political influences about us 
and in the race for students to fill our halls, we tend to de- 
emphasize our duty to the best and the exceptional. One trouble 
about some popular proposals for extension of free higher educa- 
tion to millions more is that in their concentration on methods of 
mass education, by which they stress quantity, they scorn the in- 
terests of the smaller number, rich and poor, of high promise and 
ability whose capacities should be developed to their highest 
degree. 

It is natural and proper that the tax-supported college and 
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university should be responsive to the pressures and demands of 
the many. It is likewise natural, though not so proper, that they 
should be inclined to stress the practical and vocational, for it is 
this aspect which the taxpayers seem to understand best and 
value most. It is not by mere accident that, in general, the 
strongest colleges of liberal arts, with the highest standards and 
fidelity to the idea of a liberal education, should be the privately 
supported ones, whose roots reach down to a more classical past 
and whose founders were sensitive to human and spiritual values 
above and beyond temporal considerations. 

What is it that a liberal education does for young people that 
no other system accomplishes? It is, we all know, to add some- 
thing to a person, over and above his vocational or professional 
equipment; to supplement the depth of his specialized training 
with the breadth of humane learning. We want our engineers, 
physicians, lawyers, scientists and business men to be competent 
specialists ; but the nation also needs their capacity for leadership 
as citizens outside their specialities. We can’t be satisfied if they 
are merely leaders in technology, medicine or at the bar. 

So, let the liberal arts college assert boldly, and without shame, 
that it wants the best of mind and character in its students, and 
that its function is to prepare such to be competent leaders; that 
it intends to attract and cultivate excellence in its students; to 
develop competent individuals—not just competent technicians, 
but people who are able to bring all human faculties into play. 

To be a competent individual one must establish successful rela- 
tionships with three chief aspects of human life. One of course 
is his relationship to the physical world, a world of science and 
technology. So the liberal curriculum properly seeks to transmit 
an understanding of the laws and forces of nature, and how our 
dominion over them may be extended. 

In the second place, to be a competent individual one must es- 
tablish effective relationship with his fellow human beings. 
More than ever before do one’s health, prosperity, happiness and 
usefulness depend on one’s capacity for associating with others. 
As our society has become more complex, it has also become more 
difficult to understand and live in. In this world of today, suc- 
cessful association with others involves an intricate network of 
social, economic and political interdependencies. Therefore, the 
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liberal arts program properly includes the social studies, from 
which should come not only some intellectual grasp of mankind 
from the point of view of social behavior and organization, but 
also the cultivation of the art, the know-how, of social behavior 
which marks a competent social being. To cite but one segment 
of the problem: the rapid politicalization of broad areas of life, 
formerly entrusted to non-political enterprise, has made good 
citizenship a far more difficult and involved business than it used 
to be, and imposes far heavier demands on individual intelligence 
than in the old days before labor economists, farm economists, 
money economists, and the like, arose to confound us. 

The third relationship which one must master if he is to be a 
competent person is his relationship to himself. As long as 
people are people we shall never achieve a wholly scientific under- 
standing of human experience. It is through knowledge and 
appreciation of the ideas which philosophy, ethics, literature, 
music, history and art convey that modern man is able to resolve 
the difficult dilemma created by the necessity of living in a highly 
complicated social order on the one hand, and the divine urge to 
be an individual, a real person, on the other. 

We hear much these days of student flight from the humanities, 
while courses in economics and science are crowded. Candor com- 
pels the admission that teachers and scholars of the humanities 
must accept heavy responsibility for this situation. It cannot all 
be attributed to present day absorption in government and tech- 
nology. It must be acknowledged that, in substantial measure, 
American college students are avoiding the humanities because 
they do not find the subject matter, as it is presented to them, 
relevant to the problems they face in a strange and insecure 
world. Too often humanistic scholarship has bogged down in the 
past, at the price of the loss of, or even of hostility to, the creative 
urge. The classics are too often venerated as holy books to be 
analyzed and dissected for themselves alone rather than for the 
revealing light they throw on the present. The bridge between 
history and the present is not made clear. Too often the subject 
matter of our courses, following the pattern of prevailing human- 
istic scholarship, has become so atomized that both its challenge 
and its value as a guide to life have been lost. This being the 
case, it is not surprising that many students who are seeking 
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knowledge to help them get their bearings for life side-step the 
humanities. 

Consider the challenge of communism for example. The revo- 
lution it hopes to bring about extends far beyond the realm of 
politics or economics, over into the realm of the whole man. 
Communism negates all that the humanities have affirmed for 
more than two thousand years, for it denies the right of indi- 
vidual judgment in respect to the human values expressed in 
literature, art, ethics and religion. It is the humanities that 
earry the real answer to communism. Why is this not made 
more clear to our students? 

The reasons for the flight from the humanities may be sum- 
marized in the failure of the teachers to make the study of them a 
rich personal experience for the student, except for the relatively 
few who are able to find such an experience in purely scholastic 
exercises. The young engineer has no difficulty assimilating 
himself to the role of a practicing engineer. The student of 
politics is usually able to assimilate himself to the life of a citizen; 
the young scientist or doctor to the demands of science or medi- 
cine. But the average student does not assimilate himself to the 
role of academic humanist, which is another way of saying that he 
does not find the humanities necessary to his happiness or his 
functioning as an individual. In his ignorance he thinks he is a 
whole man without benefit of the humanities, and therefore does 
not know what he is missing. He has never been led to ap- 
preciate how relevant they are to all human problems and there- 
fore does not grasp how rich they are in life-giving qualities. 

When we turn to consider the liberal arts curriculum as a 
whole, we observe the familiar limitations of specialism at work 
in other fields as well as the humanities. Specialized instruction 
has a most necessary place, but when no integrating principles 
are added it becomes virtually impossible for the normal student 
to achieve that whole view of life that the liberal arts claim to 
supply. 

It is a truism that this is an age of the specialist, and I have no 
quarrel with the specialist per se. Mastery of a speciality pays 
off in both monetary rewards and social prestige, and I should be 
the last to belittle our debt to him and our need for him in the 
future. But the time has come to inquire whether the heavy 
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emphasis which we place on specialization without cultivating 
complementary breadth is not contributing to the disintegration 
of the social order. 

Consider the specialists in the social sciences for example. 
Of course we owe a great deal to them, but we are suffering more 
from their limitations than we realize, and our failure to under- 
stand their limitations may be our ruin. 

The specialist concentrates on his chosen segment. But what 
about the numerous and equally or more important factors that 
fall outside his restricted pattern? He sees something within 
that pattern that ought to be done, and he naturally wants it 
done to perfection, but he fails to grasp the fact that a lot of 
inter-related things also need to be done over a wide front. In- 
deed, the very thing-he so a.dently wants done in his specialized 
area may block the satisfaction of needs of higher priorities in 
other areas. In other words, the specialist is not trained to con- 
sider ‘‘all the cireumstances.’’ Never has the wise, generalizing 
mind, which declines to be caught in the net of specialism, been 
so necessary as today. Instead of a path finder the specialist, as 
specialist, may be but a blind man leading the blind. 

There is another way in which worship of specialism weakens 
our ability to resist such an all-demanding ideology as commu- 
nism. Dean Sperry has suggested that highly specialized fields 
of learning may become cities of refuge to which men escape 
from the troublesome responsibilities of life as a whole. If I 
may change the figure, the specialist may too readily resolve his 
worries and responsibilities of citizenship, which life in the 
broad involves, by encysting himself, as it were, within a small 
segment of knowledge which seems to him to be manageable; but 
the significance of which he is apt to exaggerate in order to be 
at peace with himself. A nation of specialists alone is poorly 
equipped to meet the challenge of communism, which invokes the 
whole man and demands the allegiance of his whole nature. In 
Russia the specialist is on tap but not on top, and there is food 
for thought in this fact. 

If my argument to this point has been sound, the case for the 
continued prosperity of the privately sustained college and uni- 
versity is clear. With all its defects, the liberal arts college is our 
most promising agency for combatting a worms-eye view of life. 
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As I have already remarked, it is in the private institution that 
the liberal arts’ view of life has found its most favorable en- 
vironment and has functioned best. It has been best able to 
resist mass treatment of individual students and mass opinion 
as to the ends which education should serve. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I respect America’s unique pattern 
of higher education in which public and private colleges and 
universities complement each other in friendly cooperation, and 
I want to see it continue and prosper. But unless all present 
signs fail, the future of the tax-sustained institution is secure, 
while that of the private institution is growing increasingly in- 
secure. When private enterprise fades out of higher education 
in America, freedom, as we value it, will fade with it. We can- 
not permit ourselves ever to drift inte a system of thought-control 
by which government, no matter how high-minded its officials, 
does all our educational thinking for us. We must maintain 
our private colleges and universities as islands of independence, 
not accountable to political authority, but accountable rather to 
their own concepts of public welfare and their own non-political 
constituencies. We need colleges and universities which are 
free to fight popular trends, as well as follow them, whether those 
trends be political, educational, social or religious. The Ameri- 
ean colleges and universities, and Washington and Lee in particu- 
lar, are fortunate in possessing the active loyalty of their alumni 
and friends. It will be a sad day for our democracy if and when 
our loyalties all come to be absorbed in and directed to one insti- 
tution, the state. To prosper, democracy must sustain and 
nourish various loyalties to centers of energy and opinion not 
connected with the state. Loyalty to one’s college is one sort of 
such loyalties that helps to keep popular government alive. 

These are the broad basic reasons why Washington and Lee 
must prosper; why her friends must support her from their 
private means, remembering that only the solvent can be strong 
and only the strong can survive. Your heritage has long roots 
in the past. These roots tap deep streams of nourishing water 
which sustain you against surface droughts. They strengthen 
you to withstand adverse winds. They support your right to a 
long and sturdy life ahead. May God prosper your third cen- 
tury and make it fruitful, rich in satisfactions to yourselves and 
in service to the Republic. 
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ORDEAL BY FREEDOM 


OTTO F. KRAUSHAAR 
PRESIDENT, GOUCHER COLLEGE 


AN occasion such as this the audience is likely to expect, 
or perhaps fear, that there will be a definition of a new policy, 
a pronouncement of radical changes, upsetting the old order and 
installing a new one. For me to make such a statement now 
would be as unsporting as to explode a ten-month delayed- 
action bomb. I have yielded too easily to the invitations of 
hospitable Baltimoreans during these months to speak on all 
manner of subjects, sacred and profane; and so I approach these 
ceremonies today with my little stock of wit and wisdom alto- 
gether exhausted. I have been wondering lately whether the 
faculty planned it this way, taking their cue, perhaps, from the 
ancient practioners of medicine, who were in the habit of relieving 
dangerous fevers by a succession of blood-lettings. 

Be that as it may, I do not stand before you this afternoon 
as the protagonist of a new curriculum, a radically new educa- 
tional philosophy or as one pleading for change at any cost. I 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the sentiment expressed by Thomas 
Jefferson, my moral hero, when he wrote, ‘‘I like the dreams of 
the future better than the history of the past.’’ But I find upon 
closer scrutiny that the dreams of the future aim usually, as did 
those of the past, to attain on the morrow that perfect freedom 
and deep humanity which has been the ideal of the enduring 
philosophies and religions of the world. It is not so much that 
we need new values as that we need to grow in the sort of wisdom 
which would enable us to live with our values sincerely and in- 
telligently in a harried world presently mad with raw power, 
money and nationalism. 

In translating the ideal of humanity and freedom into the 
practical business of educating young people, our failures are 
very great. What have our great universities contributed, since 
the Middle Ages, to the progress of man’s understanding of his 
own kind? Have they conducted the adventures of learning in 
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such a way as to lead men into the paths of peace and the culti- 
vation of the arts of persuasion instead of resort to violence? 
The modern history of the West provides no ground for optimism. 
In those nations of the world wherein the greatest centers of 
learning have flourished, we find also the locus of the most de- 
structive wars. The shame of the German universities in capi- 
tulating, with but little show of resistance, to Hitler’s grisly 
‘“‘wave of the future’’ is too well known to bear repetition. 
And now we are witnessing the same ugly drama being enacted 
in the Soviet Union. Learning and inquiry are once again be- 
coming the obedient servants of the State; and the test of truth 
and falsity is the agreement or nonagreement with fanatical 
ideological absolutes. 

When we turn to the leading universities of our own land 
what do we find? While we still subscribe to the proposition 
that it is the truth and not the State that ultimately makes men 
free, the laboratories of our great universities are rapidly be- 
coming the military arsenal of national security. We are en- 
couraging the best brains to make haste in discovering ever more 
efficient means of blowing the world back into the sub-atomic 
dust from whence it sprang. Others find their most vivid ed- 
ucational experience in courses devoted to advertising, market- 
ing and salesmanship, where they learn, to be sure, how to per- 
form the world’s work more efficiently, but also learn how to 
conduct affairs so as to satisfy in the highest degree that self- 
interest which is so egregiously natural to the human animal. 

What hope is there for education conducted in an environ- 
ment gaudy with the exciting projects of armament, advertising, 
big money and power? I am not questioning the need of looking 
to our weapons in this hour of history. Nor do I question the uses 
and benefits of training in the multitudinous specialized voca- 
tions of the market place. But when these concerns become 
the dominating factors in the university environment and the 
liberal arts are relegated to a tolerated existence in the heavy 
shadows cast by the interests of military security and the desire 
for gain, then the university can no longer fulfill its true mission 
and purpose. For its true function is the education of whole 
men and women, the development of character, education for 
responsible living, training in the humane employment of free- 
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dom and opportunity. But we find among the college-bred, 
too, many technically trained barbarians,—minds in a groove. 
We do not prepare our young people to resist effectively the grow- 
ing brutalization of men. Professor John Dewey notes some- 
where : ‘‘So far the pearls of science have been cast before swine, 
who have given us in return millionaires and slums, armaments 
and the desolation of war.’’ Let us beware least we consider 
education as a process of adjusting the young to a world so out 
of joint. 

Our colleges and universities, over the long run, reflect the 
quality of our culture. So do the other educational agencies— 
schools, the press, the radio, the movies, the church, our jobs 
and the host of voluntary associations which we join. Plato saw 
this problem in all its ramifications and the Republic reveals 
his answer. The rectification of Greek politics and the establish- 
ment of justice entailed, first of all, the thorough-going recon- 
struction and rationalization of Greek culture. The keystone 
of the new structure was to be education, the primary object 
of which was neither to cultivate a caste of intellectual celibates 
nor a new elite of technicians and managers, but to provide vig- 
orous, balanced training for those who were to guide the com- 
munity. The essentials of that training were to be mathematics, 
musi¢ and philosophy ; mathematics, to lend precision and order 
to thought ; art, to train the whole person to appreciate the union 
of matter and form, of unity in diversity, in aesthetic immedi- 
acy ; and philosophy, in order to enable the mind to perceive the 
local and temporal in the perspective of the universal and eter- 
nal. 

Although it has become popular of late to condemn Plato’s 
politics, and that not without some good reason, our current 
practice has much to gain from the serious study of his educa- 
tional theory. The world is full of men and women technically 
trained in narrow fields, but sadly deficient in that broad, humane 
culture which Plato regarded as prerequisite for those who are 
to become the leaders of men. The specialists of today may 
may have passed the sciences of life once over lightly, more often 
than not he is totally incapable of appreciating painting or versi- 
fication, and the less said of his knowledge of philosophy the 
better. As a result, the technical functions in the community 
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are performed with matchless skill, but there is so little vision 
in the general direction and coordination. The advancement 
of learning has been steadily neutralized by the abuse of learn- 
ing. And, as a consequence, there is so much less of joy in 
work and so much more of frustration than the bright dreams 
of the past had led us to expect. 

At bottom the problem assumes the form: What shall we do 
with our freedom? Since the beginning of civilization men have 
extolled freedom as the greatest of human values. And in this 
I agree. But the existence of freedom makes a decision im- 
perative ; for it is not a possession but a task and a venture. We 
ean escape from freedom by enslaving ourselves to nature, to 
the animal in us, to machines, to greed, to fanatical ideology or 
to the external authority of Church or State. Or we can use it 
to liberate minds and bodies, to banish fear and to develop the 
godlike powers resident in our kind. To grow thus in freedom 
requires of us that we freely accept the discipline of freedom. 
For it has its own laws and standards; and these may not be 
compromised or set aside. 

It is above all the function of the colleges to instruct our 
young people in the nature and laws of freedom. And when 
this work is done with courage and skill we have the best as- 
surance of a future still rich with possibilities. ‘‘ Wherever 
ideas are effective,’’ wrote the late Alfred Whitehead, ‘‘there 
is freedom.”’ 

When we survey the trends that have set in with increasing 
vigor since the war, we have reason to be deeply concerned 
for the future of freedom, and with it for the future of the 
colleges and universities as we know them. If an independ- 
ent college may be said to be owned by anyone, then we may 
Say it is owned by the future, by freedom. And its function is 
to make ideas effective and to impart what is requisite for the 
maintenance and extension of freedom. But in exercising this 
function we are being resisted today by those who suppose that 
the cause of freedom can be served by curtailing freedom, by 
legislating men into intellectual conformity, by intimidation 
and by exacting a humiliating price for the utterance of un- 
popular views. 

We are moving once again into a period marked by the unique 
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supremacy of the Nation-State. Slowly and steadily the State 
is reaching into areas hitherto reserved for the volition of in- 
dividuals and voluntary associations. And this development has 
been, in large measure, necessary and justified. But there is 
one area of human activity in which the individual must be 
king if freedom is to prevail, and that is the realm of the mind 
and spirit. As long as individuals are sovereign here, they are 
in ultimate control everywhere. But once the individual abdi- 
cates the right to eriticise, to judge for himself, to speak his mind, 
to teach as his conscience dictates and to read what he will, he 
is in the hands of a monster against whom he has no recourse. 
And thus freedom ends in some form of slavery with a pretty 
name. John Stuart Mill observed a century ago: ‘‘A State 
which develops its men, in order that they may be more docile 
instruments in its hands even for beneficial purposes, will find 
that with small men no really great thing can be accomplished.” 

We will continue to build in this place a college dedicated to 
the perfect freedom of the human spirit, a college which will seek 
to raise the young women of America and of the world to their 
full human stature. We will seek to develop in them a sense of 
form and style so that their lives and those of their children will 
not be a succession of disconnected moments and haphazard en- 
terprises but a continuous whole invested with meaning and pur- 
pose. We will help them to grow in wisdom so that they may be 
good judges of policy and contribute to the spread of decency in 
public life. And we will seek to implant in their hearts an abid- 
ing respect for persons and for humanity so that as wives and 
mothers and leaders in their home communities they will infuse 
sympathy, warmth and understanding into a cold, mechanized 
world. Let this be our contribution to our beloved country and 
to our troubled times. 

















THE OBLIGATIONS AND IDEALS OF AN 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 
PRESIDENT, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


E of my pleasantest recreations, which I share with my 
family, is mountain hiking, the climbing of the gentler moun- 
tains that are to be found in New England. Today, as I stand 
at the base camp of the Institute’s presidency, a shining moun- 
tain but rugged, I well understand George Meredith’s observa- 
tion that in mountain climbing every step is a debate between 
what you are and what you might become. This bracing chal- 
lenge of the mountain climber heightens my appreciation for 
the gracious welcome and the good wishes of this great assembly. 
I recall also the Biblical injunction, ‘‘ Let not him that girdeth 
on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off.’’ I am 
sure, however, that you will forgive me a special privilege today 
if I boast about the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I 
am proud to express my faith in its mission and in its future. I 
am proud of my colleagues on the Corporation and on the Fac- 
ulty. My pride in each of these is but a measure of my respect 
and affection for its students, those who are here in the fullness 
of youth and those who once were here and now are alumni, 
forty thousand strong. All these, working together, have been 
the weavers of many brilliant strands of high spirit, high achieve- 
ment and high ideals, which make up the rich fabric of this in- 
stitution. 

To return to my mountain metaphor, no one remains at Tech- 
nology very long without sensing altitude, the invigorating 
winds which blow from all quarters, the energizing sunshine of 
discussion and discovery, the long view. 

In the administration of this institution I am also proud to be 
the partner of my predecessor and continuing chief, Karl Comp- 
ton. He has brought to this institution a heightened concept of 
publie service, a rare unity of purpose and spirit and a prestige 
never before equaled. It might be said that Richard Maclaurin 
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brought the Institute its Augustan age. If so, then Karl Comp- 
ton has made his presidency its Olympian age. 

And here may I inject a personal note. If I have any special 
qualifications for the Institute’s presidency, these are largely 
attributable to two men—Vannevar Bush and Karl Compton. 
Dr. Bush, when he was vice president and dean of engineering, 
first provided an inexperienced youth new occasions for new 
duties, and Karl Compton, always the ideal teacher, by example 
and by selflessness provided an unequaled opportunity for me to 
practice and acquire some of the methods and ideals which have 
made him a great educational administrator. 

During the convocation of the past two days, we have been 
reviewing the sweep of world problems through a wide-angle 
lens. Today, with the sirens muted, I would like to narrow the 
field and focus on the obligations and the ideals of an institute of 
technology at this mid-century point. What can an institute of 
technology do in the second half of the century to advance hu- 
man welfare, security and peace? How may it best administer 
to the human spirit ? 

For this purpose, I need first of all to define an institute of 
technology, and this I can best do by describing the concepts 
which brought the Massachusetts Institute of Technology into 
being. M.I.T. opened its doors at the close of the Civil War, at 
a time when American business and technology were being re- 
leased for a triumphant sweep across the Continent. America 
needed specialists who could apply scientific principles to in- 
dustrial processes and who could provide the complex managerial 
skill to control machine processes. The colleges of that day were 
not prepared to, or else did not, train these specialists and so a 
new power appeared in the educational world, the institutes of 
technology and then the Land-Grant colleges sired by the Morrill 
Act. M.I.T. was one of these institutions. Its scheme of educa- 
tion had been drawn just before the last mid-century by Wil- 
liam Barton Rogers, professor of natural philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Rogers’ plan advanced four fundamental 
principles. 

First, he empasized the importance of being useful. He had 
no sympathy with the then-prevailing point of view that the 
practical professions lacked dignity. He stressed that voca- 
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tional studies provide students the inner satisfaction of being 
able to do something useful and to do it well. He was one of the 
earliest advocates of what President Conant has described as 
the philosophy of the modern American university, ‘‘a philos- 
ophy hostile to the supremacy of a few traditional vocations, a 
philosophy moving toward the social equality of all useful 
labor.’”’ 

Next, Rogers stressed the educational gain to be derived from 
building a college program around a professional objective. He 
recognized that the discipline, the thoroughness and the motiva- 
tion inherent in the engineering program have great educa- 
tional value. 

In his book, ‘‘ Education and World Tragedy,’’ Howard Mum- 
ford Jones points up this advantage when he observes that ‘‘the 
imputation of inferior intellectual status to vocational or profes- 
sional training is astonishing, in view of the patent fact that 
medical students, law students, engineering students and other 
students who know their own minds, work about twice as hard 
as students in the liberal arts courses.’’ 

Rogers’ next principle, that of learning by doing, he expressed 
through the laboratory method of instruction. This idea was 
not original with him, but in the new institute he gave it its first 
extensive, systematic application. In his educational thinking, 
Rogers always stressed method; he had faith in the scientific 
method, in the spirit of science and its search for truth. This 
lec him to foresee the far-reaching effects on higher education 
of the spirit and methods of scientific research, the concept which 
holds that learning thrives best in an atmosphere not of imita- 
tiveness but of creativeness. 

And, finally, Rogers was single-minded in his belief that learn- 
ing principles is more important than learning facts. ‘‘We be- 
lieve,’’ he said, ‘‘that the most truly practical education, even in 
an industrial point of view, is one founded on a thorough knowl- 
edge of scientific laws and principles, and which unites with 
habits of close observation and exact reasoning a large general 
cultivation.’’ 

These concepts of Rogers, later enriched by Francis Amasa 
Walker, led to the growth of a special type of educational in- 
stitution which can be defined as a university polarized around 
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science, engineering and the arts. We might call it a univer- 
sity limited in its objectives but unlimited in the breadth and 
thoroughness with which it pursues these objectives. 

These concepts explain why an institute of technology as I 
define it includes an undergraduate school and a graduate school 
as coequal parts of a homogeneous faculty. Out of Rogers’ plan 
has evolved a school of engineering and applied science working 
in close association with a school of pure science, each comple- 
mentary and both enriched by the social and esthetic values of 
architecture and the humanities. 

I have reviewed these evolving principles of our founder so 
that I might today reaffirm them. I believe in them and I pro- 
pose in the years ahead that we hold fast to them. 

And now what of the future? The development of an institu- 
tion is like the printing of a colored print. The first printing 
lays down the design, as did Rogers for M.I.T. Successive print- 
ings create new values, increase the depth, fill in the colors. 
How may we continue to enrich the design of our institutes of 
technology so that they may reflect the changing values and 
needs of our free society ? 

We are faced, I suggest, with three imperatives. First, we 
must continue the creative contributions which engineering and 
science can make to modern life. Second, we must educate for 
professional and social responsibility. Third, we must main- 
tain the freedom and independence of our institutions. Let me 
take these in order. 


Maintaining the Endless Frontier 


In his classic report on a national program for science, Dr. 
Bush described science as the endless frontier. The primary 
obligation of our institutes of technology will continue to be the 
education of men and the conduct of research to keep this fron- 
tier endless. 

As Dr. Compton so convincingly stated on Thursday, new 
wealth, in the form of new processes, new products and even new 
industries, is created in the laboratory. We must stress again, 
however, how important this function is to our prosperity. In 
our dynamic economy we must constantly create more jobs for 
more people. We must steadily increase our output per man- 
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hour if we are to have better and cheaper consumer goods along 
with higher wages. 

We must also recognize that science is a national resource out 
of which can and must come replacements and substitutes for 
depleted natural resources. In fact, one of the major responsi- 
bilities of science and technology in the years ahead will be the 
conservation of natural resources and the replacement of scarce 
materials by equally good or better substitutes. 

Basic science, applied science and technology are vital factors 
in meeting all of these needs of a prosperous economy. 

They are likewise essential to the maintenance of health. The 
disease-destroying powers of penicillin were discovered in a 
university laboratory, and industry mobilized its engineering 
and technological skills to make it rapidly available to all our 
people. Nuclear science has already been put to work in dra- 
matic and effective ways to detect and cure disease. Through 
such typical procedures, the basic scientists and their colleagues, 
the doctors and engineers, are giving our people a more buoyant 
health, greater life expectancy, better defenses against disease. 
In the schools where such men are trained we must be relentless 
in increasing their capacity to achieve these goals. 

Maintenance of the endless frontier is likewise essential to 
national security. A healthy people, a prosperous economy 
and adequate natural resources are our chief defensive lines. 
One of America’s greatest sources of strength is its unequaled 
industrial capacity. Our schools of science and engineering, 
educating men for the refinement and management of this pro- 
ductive machine, have a major responsibility in helping to make 
sure that America can always be, if need be, the arsenal of de- 
mocracy. 

We must also be prepared with the men who can outwit any 
enemy in the design of weapons and countermeasures. In 
speaking of the British scientists in the Battle of Britain, Mr. 
Churchill observes that ‘‘unless British science had proved 
superior to German . . . we might well have been defeated, 
and, being defeated, destroyed.’’ He might later have said the 
same of American science and our own war effort. We must 
continue to educate the imaginative and audacious minds that 
created the Office of Scientific Research and Development and 
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mustered the democratic ranks of American scientists into in- 
vincible battalions, such as our own Radiation Laboratory here 
in Cambridge. We must be able again to beat an enemy to the 
draw, as we did in developing the atomic bomb. 

Our schools of science and engineering, if they are strong, are 
a powerful fleet in being, a striking force that can be thrown 
into action instantly if needed. We must be sure to have in 
these institutions this kind of reserve strength—and we must 
strive unremittingly to prevent its ever having to be used for 
war. 

The maintenance of the endless frontier also provides the 
promise that our research and our technology will contribute to 
human welfare far beyond the boundaries of our own country. 
Great reaches of the world are still undeveloped. A majority 
of the people of the world live in a state of poverty and even of 
chronic starvation, judged by modern nutritional standards. 
Science can accept Mr. Churchill’s challenge to prevent starva- 
tion. The resources of science and technology combined with 
imaginative free enterprise in partnership with government can 
raise the world’s standard of living. Our institutes of tech- 
nology have a major part to play in educating the men who can 
harness the energy and who have the vision to put it to work for 
the peoples of the world. This is another way by which science 
and technology can remove the economic barriers to world gov- 
ernment. 

I review these fundamental contributions of science to na- 
tional and international welfare to emphasize that we need more 
and not less science and technology. All the silly talk about a 
science holiday is as dangerous as the talk some years ago about 
economic maturity. Science and technology, under enlightened 
direction, are essential to health, prosperity and security. In 
addition they both give you and me more freedom to be socially 
responsible citizens, to be good neighbors, to pursue the good 
life, to seek ways of making it unnecessary ever again to divert 
science away from its normal peaceful objectives. 

I would also emphasize the need in America for. superlative 
achievement in basic science, as distinct from applied science. 
Before the war a majority of the fundamental advances in science 
came from Europe, while we were content largely to apply and 
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develop these fundamental concepts. America itself must de- 
velop the men who can make fundamental, creative contribu- 
tions, and we must find the educational means for doing so. A 
special responsibility lies upon our institutes of technology not 
to neglect basic science. Not only do they need it as an essential 
partner of engineering; they need to cultivate science for its 
own special values, its disinterested search for truth, its creative- 
ness, its readiness to acknowledge error and to accept new ideas. 

Our flourishing graduate schools are our surest means of fur- 
thering this objective. At M.I.T. one ventures the hope that we 
might make a further contribution by a more formal recognition 
and support of postdoctoral study. 

This whole range of responsibilities for the public welfare 
which rests upon the team of engineering and science must guide 
us in all of our activities at this institution. We also believe that 
this team is made stronger by a third member, social science, 
including management, which has taken its place as a profes- 
sional field in its own right at M.I.T. The combination of the 
engineer, the economist, the regional planner, the architect and 
the sociologist provides a task force of exceptional power for 
the beneficent management of social forces. This combination 
of professions acting through industry and government can in- 
sure that science and technology work with maximum efficiency 
for social ends. We propose to maintain here an institute of 
technology creatively active in social technology. 


Education for Social Responsibility 


Second on my list of obligations to be met by an institute of 
technology is the obligation to achieve a better synthesis between 
professional education and general eucation. 

In the second half of the twentieth century the need for the 
“large general cultivation’’ of which Rogers spoke will have a 
commanding urgency. No college, in a world of turmoil, can 
shirk the responsibility of preparing a man to be a citizen as 
well as to make a living. As we stand at the mid-century point, 
the responsibilities of the professional men, especially the sci- 
entists and the engineers, have a new and awesome measure. 

The late Mr. Justice Holmes once pointed up this problem of 
the specialist when he argued that lawyers should be civilized. 
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well as to make a living. As we stand at the mid-century point, 
the responsibilities of the professional men, especially the sci- 
entists and the engineers, have a new and awesome measure. 

The late Mr. Justice Holmes once pointed up this problem of 
the specialist when he argued that lawyers should be civilized. 
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**Perhaps in America . . . we need specialists,’’ he remarked, 
‘feven more than we do civilized men. Civilized men who are 
nothing else are a little apt to think that they cannot breathe the 
American atmosphere. But if a man is a specialist, it is most 
desirable that he should also be civilized ; that he should have laid 
in the outline of the other sciences as well as the light and shade 
of his own; that he should be reasonable and see things in their 
proportion. Nay, more, that he should be passionate as well as 
reasonable,—that he should be able not only to explain but to 
feel; that the ardor of intellectual pursuit should be relieved by 
the charms of art, should be succeeded by the joy of life become 
an end in itself.’’ 

To this prescription of Holmes for the professional man, we 
need to add another basic ingredient—that of a broader under- 
standing of social forces—the new social mind called for by 
Henry Adams. The specialist must shun the view that lopsided- 
ness is laudable; he must be politically and morally responsible; 
he must test his actions by their human impact. I speak not only 
of the scientists and engineers but also of the lawyers and phy- 
sicians and businessmen, specialists all. 

The institutes of technology thus are not unique in having to 
meet these needs of the specialist-in-training. In the past two 
decades, the universities and liberal arts colleges have all been 
struggling with the need to provide a common core of studies 
which will contribute toward a man’s effectiveness as an in- 
dividual and as a citizen, regardless of his occupation. The old 
concept of the liberal arts as an ornament or as the prerogative 
of a special class has given way to programs in the humanities 
and social sciences helpful in developing a sense of values perti- 
nent to the society in which we live. 

In rounding out their programs, the liberal arts colleges have 
recognized the educational value of the discipline, rigor and 
motivation inherent in the engineering curriculum, and they 
have sought to find equivalents. In turn the engineering col- 
leges, while prizing and preserving these advantages, have been 
adopting into their curriculum more of the common core studies 
recognized in the liberal arts colleges. Thus the two programs 
have benefited from one another. 

In 1944 a committee of the Society for the Promotion of En- 
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gineering Education published a notable report on ‘‘Engineer- 
ing Education after the War.’’ This report advocated that en- 
gineering schools devote at least 20 per cent of their under- 
graduate curricula to subjects in the humanities and the social 
sciences, and that these subjects be presented with as much vigor 
and integration as the professional subjects. 

We must go further than this recommendation if we are to 
educate engineers of breadth and judgment—professional men 
who have the background, understanding and public spirit to be 
leaders in their professions, their neighborhoods and the nation. 
To be sure of educating such men, we must have the strongest 
possible program in general education, but we must not expect 
general education alone to do the job. The teaching ‘of our pro- 
fessional subjects must comprehend the broader view. 

As I was returning with Mr. Churchhill from his speech, he 
leaned over and said, ‘‘As you advance science at M.I.T., don’t 
neglect the humanities.’’ I told him, as I tell you today, we 
have not and shall not. 

Along with more general education in the engineering cur- 
riculum, we should have less and less specialization in under- 
graduate engineering subjects, while at the same time preserving 
the motivation that comes from having specific courses of study, 
such as chemical engineering or civil engineering. What the en- 
gineering schools are trying to do is to push into the graduate 
years some of the more specialized work and to include in the 
undergraduate subjects a less empirical but more basic content 
of engineering science. Undergraduate engineering programs 
must provide a general education with the emphasis on science 
and engineering, rather than a specialized training with a ges- 
ture toward general education. 

There is also an interesting trend in our graduate study of 
engineering to turn out graduate engineers who are more broadly 
trained. In the past it has been customary for our engineering 
schools to feel that anything beyond the usual one-year program 
leading to the master’s degree involved research training lead- 
ing to a doctorate. There is now a growing feeling that a new 
type of program is necessary to train those men who are not to 
become research specialists but who can become chief engineers 
or administrators, men whose graduate training has been de- 
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signed broadly to develop engineering judgment and leadership. 
In recognition of the need for this kind of program, M.I.T. has 
just approved a new two-year graduate program in engineering 
leading to a degree intermediate between the master of science 
and the doctorate. 

Education is to be found not only in the classroom and the 
laboratory but in the experience of living with one’s fellows in 
an environment stimulating to intellectual activity and con- 
ducive to the development of community responsibility. We 
want to carry further the development of an environment at 
M.I.T. which performs in the broadest sense an educational func- 
tion itself, not in a passive way but in a dynamic way. The 
whole complex of living facilities, activities and atmosphere 
must be skillfully arranged to provide the kind of environment 
that contributes to the development of leadership, breadth and 
standards of taste and judgment among our students —to give 
them the fullest possible opportunity to acquire, in a phrase of 
Sir Richard Livingstone’s, ‘‘a sense of the first rate.’’ 

As we seek to broaden the education of the specialist, we must 
be careful to avoid overscheduling or overcramming him. In- 
stitutes of technology have always been proud of their reputa- 
tion for requiring hard work of their students. I hope that they 
hold fast to that reputation. But students need not only to meet 
rigorous requirements; they also need opportunities to reflect, 
to develop the intellectual maturity that comes only from self- 
education under adequate stimulus. The students who are 
studying to be professional men need time to become resource- 
ful, to develop judgment, to acquire a broad margin to their life. 
They need time to avoid what Veblen called ‘‘trained incapac- 
i.”” 

We must also be sure that the exceptional student has except- 
tional opportunities to proceed at his own pace and in his own 
way. Herbert Hoover has wisely observed that our preoccupa- 
tion in America with the common man should not let us forget 
that our advancement depends upon the uncommon man. This 
is particularly true in education. We must find better ways of 
encouraging the exceptional student and the genius. We must 
provide a clear field for the fleet runner, for minds ‘‘forever 
voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone.’’ 
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As Newton’s statue was to Wordsworth in the ancient Cam- 
bridge, I hope that M.I.T. may stand as a ‘‘marble index’’ of 
these minds. 

I have spoken of the opportunity to think in terms of world 
needs in an institute of technology. This opportunity arises 
naturally out of the internationalism of science and out of the 
scientific tradition of unconditional cooperation among scholars. 
International amity has long been the hallmark of science, and I 
suggest this example can be a powerful agent in promoting peace 
among nations. 

This internationalism has been taken up with enthusiasm by 
students. The summer program for foreign students which 
M.I.T. students initiated and managed so successfully last sum- 
mer and which is now spreading across the country is a fine ex- 
ample. You often hear that American students take no interest 
in shaping and influencing great affairs. The current student 
experiments in promoting international good will stand as a 
shining refutation. 

Here at M.I.T. we have students from fifty-three foreign 
countries. Ambitious youth from the world over are turning 
to American institutions to learn useful professions in an atmos- 
phere benign to learning and to the spirit of world citizenship. 
We have in this spirit of our educational institutions an ex- 
portable commodity that can contribute importantly to world 
prosperity and to world amity. As we minister to these students 
from all parts of the globe, we have a responsibility to offer 
them an education that is free of petty parochialism and that 
leads both to professional competence and to moral responsibil- 
ity. 

Preserving the Freedom of Private Institutions 

Third, our privately endowed institutes of technology, along 
with all endowed universities, have an obligation to be free, both 
in financial support and in teaching. 

The American people are faced with critical decisions regard- 
ing the support of their colleges and universities. 

‘The endowed institutions are being squeezed by the effects of 
inflation on the one hand and the decline in investment income 
on the other. More disastrous than either of these could be a 
decline in donation. The symptoms of the malady are crystal 
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clear. The tuitions of private colleges are being forced up and 
up. In an effort to increase investment income, the investment 
committees of a few are resorting to expedients which may en- 
danger the tax-exemption concept. 

The state institutions also have an acute problem. They must 
provide for a steadily increasing college population. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education advocates an enlarge- 
ment of post-high-school study from its present enrolment of 
2,400,000 to 4,600,000 by 1960. 

Whether or not we have so large an increase in the next decade, 
we must plan on providing increased opportunities for post- 
high-school studies; and publicly supported institutions, as the 
President’s Commission concluded, must take most of the in- 
crease. Can they do this without Federal aid? The President’s 
Commission did not think so. It advocated direct Federal sub- 
sidy to publicly supported institutions. On the asumption that 
the Federal Government could not subsidize private institutions 
without exercising control, the Commission would have all the 
direct Federal subsidy go to the public institutions. In the light 
of this conclusion, one is prompted to ask: Why also does not 
Federal subsidy of state institutions carry the threat of Federal 
control of these institutions? 

In this situation lie the critical issues which must be met in 
the years ahead, and the wisdom with which we meet them may 
well determine the future effectiveness of our universities. May 
we in the colleges govern our approach to these issues by the 
best interests of our society and not by selfishly institutional 
considerations. 

I do believe that our private institutions have an obligation to 
keep themselves strong and independent, not for selfish reasons 
but for reasons of high educational policy. It has been said 
many times, but should be said again, that our public institu- 
tions benefit from the freedom, flexibility and independence of 
the private institutions. The strength of our university system 
lies in its diversity and its lack of centralization. The destruc- 
tion of the private institutions would help to destroy this diver- 
sity. 

Our institutes of technology, because of their close relation- 
ship both to government and to industry, have a special obliga- 
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tion to maintain their independence. As a believer in free enter- 
prise, I believe that free enterprise must help to maintain inde- 
pendent institutions. An institute of technology, serving and 
strengthening a prosperous economy, deserves enough support 
from free enterprise to insure its own independence—an inde- 
pendence that rests upon support so diversified that no encroach- 
ment upon the institution’s autonomy is possible. 

If they are to remain strong, the privately endowed institu- 
tions must of necessity avoid trying to cover the waterfront in 
their programs. They must concentrate their resources so that 
what they do is done well. This calls for more cooperation 
among institutions, and a willingness to allocate more and dupli- 
cate less in the fields they cover. Already some of our alert 
liberal arts colleges are beginning to exchange staff and to pool 
teaching resources. 

The future of the private institution also demands restraint 
in numbers of students admitted. They should not try to com- 
pete with the publicly supported institutions in enrolments. 
They must have the courage to place quality above quantity, to 
recognize their special function as pace-setters. Even so, they 
will need imagination and determination to compete. 

Another obligation to be independent lies on all of our institu- 
tions of higher learning. In a period of armed truce, the funda- 
mental principle of academic freedom is subject to stresses which 
we have not met before. One of the gravest dangers of the 
present cold war is the danger that it will force America to 
relinquish or distort or weaken some of its basic civil rights. I 
hope that this does not happen either in our country or in our 
colleges. 

The university, more than any other institution, resolves the 
dichotomy between the individual and the institutionalized as- 
pects of modern life. It is an environment where the dignity of 
man is more important than the pomp of organization. It is 
the sanctuary of the free mind, and the mind which is not free 
profanes it. 

We must hope that the cold war may not diminish the op- 
portunity to be free, either on the part of the educational institu- 
tion or on the part of the scholar himself. 

To curtail freedom in our institutes of technology would be 
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to run counter to the spirit of science, which thrives best in an 
atmosphere of freedom practiced with responsibility—the re- 
sponsibility of a company of scholars governing themselves. 

I have suggested, in summary, that an institute of technology 
must function as a university polarized around science, engineer- 
ing and social technology. It has an inherent obligation to be of 
service to industry, to government and to society generally. Its 
base must be a strong undergraduate school, working in partner- 
ship with a graduate school. It has a continuing obligation to 
maintain the endless frontier of engineering and science. To 
meet the present needs of society it has an obligation to educate 
men of high professional competence who also have a cultural 
reach beyond the techniques of their professions. And to these 
obligations I have added the special obligation of the privately 
endowed institute to preserve its independence. 

I have faith that we can accomplish these objectives at M.LT. 

Alfred North Whitehead once happily said that ‘‘education is 
discipline for the adventure of life; research is intellectual ad- 
venture; and the universities should be homes of adventure 
shared in common by young and old.’’ 

This is our goal. With an outstanding faculty of creative 
scholars and with a superbly able student body, there are no 
limits to the adventures we may share. 

It is my hope that in the years ahead we may also achieve the 
imaginative administration and the noble environment to give 
our faculty and students opportunities to contribute their full 
potential to the prosperity and peace of the world. 

In the faith that we can attain these ideals, we move confi- 
dently into the second half of the century. 

















FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE FUTURE 


A. C. MARTS 
PRESIDENT, MaRTS AND LuNDyY, INc. 


E subject of this paper which your President, Mr. Hannum, 

suggested to me was ‘‘Financing Higher Education in the 
Future.’’ I think this is a very timely and vital subject, and 
I hope that I may bring some considerations on the subject 
worthy of your attention and thought. 

Even the most ardent advocate of voluntary support for our 
private colleges and universities must recognize that, in the 
future, considerably more support for higher education will in- 
evitably come from federal, state and local governments. We 
are living in a political era in which the majority of the voters 
in our republic are disposed to lay upon the shoulders of gov- 
ernment more and more of the social burdens of all the people, 
and in which we seem quite content to use taxation for the pur- 
pose of leveling and evening the circumstances of all. In- 
evitably, the operation of these new impulses that are moving 
the minds and hearts of the majority of our generation will be 
reflected in additional tax support, in one way or another, for 
our institutions of higher education. 

Personally, I hope and pray that this move will be accompa- 
nied by an equally strong upsurge of support for our inde- 
pendent colleges by the voluntary gifts of the American people, 
and I believe that it will be, for we will make no real gain in 
the field of higher education for the American people if we sim- 
ply transfer the load from the shoulders of voluntary givers to 
the shoulders of paternalistic governments. Desired gains for 
higher education can be achieved only if the government assumes 
& new responsibility in this field, and, at the same time, men and — 
women with generous instincts and a deep devotion to the cul- 
tural values of higher education will continue and enlarge their 
voluntary support. 

It is at this point that I am inclined to be critical of some of 
the recent publicity in support of the recommendations of the 


Note: Address given before American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., April 29, 1949. 
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President’s Commission on Higher Education. It has seemed 
to me from the very beginning of the propagandizing for federal 
support that many proponents have placed the emphasis of their 
argument at a point that, in the long run, will, in my opinion, 
do certain harm to the cause of higher education. From the 
beginning, many of the advocates of federal aid have made their 
plea on the basis that voluntary support for our independent 
colleges is diminishing, and will continue to diminish. This, 
in my judgment, is not so. There has been a steady increase of 
voluntary giving to higher education every year for which we 
have had any records published for the last twelve years, and, 
if my own private system of record gathering is to be trusted, 
giving to private colleges in 1948 reached an all time high. My 
estimate is $150,000,000 in comparison with the predepression 
peak year in 1929-30 of $139,000,000. And my file of clippings 
shows that 46 people gave $75,000,000 of this in 1948, in indi- 
vidual gifts and bequests of $25,000 and over. 

In their zeal to sell the idea of federal support for higher 
education, it seems to me that some supporters of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education took a negative and harmful 
position on this subject of probable future voluntary support for 
our colleges and universities. I think it would have been much 
better had they struck a hopeful and positive note on this sub- 
ject, and then had said, ‘‘But we are entering upon an era in 
which higher education must reach a vastly enlarged number 
of our young men and young women. We must expand the whole 
enterprise of higher education. We must establish new colleges 
and expand many of our old present colleges and universities. 
We must especially create new opportunities for higher educa- 
tion for our colored citizens and for others living in those sec- 
tions which may not be able or willing to provide the facilities 
from local funds.’’ 

In my opinion, the only justification for increased federal and 
other tax support for higher education lies in the need for ex- 
panding higher education facilities, and lies not at all in the 
false assumption that generous-minded men and women will no 
longer be able or willing to continue their support for our vol- 
untary colleges and universities at past or present levels. 

I would like, at this point, to speak to you, as experts in public 
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relations of our colleges and universities, and to suggest that 
you examine the facts very carefully before you aid in spreading 
this fallacious and pernicious doctrine that generous giving to 
colleges is drying up. I suggest that you make your own care- 
ful study of the facts of the matter, both as to the volume of 
giving to our colleges, and also as to the sources of the giving, 
for many colleges and universities in recent years have spread 
the statement, repeated over and over, that the day of big giving 
to colleges is over. It is not! It is entering, in my opinion, 
upon a golden era of new generosity and devotion. 

It is, however, a plausible argument. It has almost become 
a cliché, worn smooth by much use. Indeed, it has become al- 
most expected that when a college official speaks on the subject, 
he will start his plea for more funds with a statement that he 
knows that wealthy men and women cannot and will not longer 
give large funds. I ask you, as outstanding experts in college 
public relations, if the continued circulation of that cliché is 
either true or smart. I believe it to be neither. As a matter 
of fact, I think the greatest public relations error that has been 
made by our colleges and universities in your and my lifetime is 
the widespread circulation of this erroneous cliché. 

I was intrigued in reading an issue of a daily newspaper the 
early part of the year, to see two columns, side by side—one was 
the speech made by the great president of a great university, who 
was urging his alumni to help save private enterprise in the 
pattern of education, and he was reported to have said that, 
because the resources of individual donors have been reduced in 
recent years by tax systems, the main sources of income for 
private institutions were now annual giving, insurance, corpora- 
tion and foundation grants, and federal research programs. It 
was &@ most depressing and pessimistic plea, as reported in the 
daily paper. 

In the parallel column was an announcement by another great 
president of a great university, President Day of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who announced that an alumnus of his university had 
made a personal gift of $1,000,000 to Cornell. 

As public relations experts, I ask you, which one of these par- 
allel newspaper columns was the more stimulating to other men 
and women to give generously to the institutions which they 
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know and love? 

I think that it might be excellent public relations policy for a 
college to paraphrase the old, homely, sensible proverb. ‘‘If you 
can’t speak well of a man, don’t speak of him at all,’’ and to re- 
solve that, ‘‘If a college cannot speak well and hopefully of 
voluntary giving, don’t speak of it at all.’’ 

In my experience in helping many colleges and universities 
to raise funds, the greatest single sales barrier which we en- 
counter is that which has been created by colleges themselves in 
these repeated ill-advised public relations announcements, in 
one form or another, to the effect that wealthy men and women 
will no longer be able or willing to give generously. It is getting 
to the point, now, where some of these men and women are feel- 
ing that perhaps they are going against what is expected of them 
if they do make a generous gift. 

You, as public relations experts, know that you never sell your 
cause through negative, critical and pessimistically analytical 
statements. I hope that you will give real thought to this ex- 
tremely important public relations problem, and I am hopeful, 
further, that your hearts and minds will prompt you to boost 
and cheer and encourage those who can and should give large 
amounts, rather than to depress and frustrate any generous im- 
pulses that might otherwise stir in their hearts. 

In order to inject my own note of cheer and courage, I want 
to report to you on some figures recently released by the Treas- 
ury Department in regard to income and contributions. As you 
know to your sorrow, each taxpayer in your income brackets is 
obliged to present each year to the Treasury Department a de- 
tailed statement of his contributions. The Treasury Depart- 
ment issues a summary of these contributions reported each 
year. There is a two-year lag in these reports. Last month, 
the Treasury Department issued the latest tabulation, namely, 
for the year 1946. 

Pessimistic college presidents and other leaders who claim the 
ability to give generously has dried up, would, I am sure, be en- 
couraged by these figures. They say that men can no longer 
enjoy great incomes. As a matter of fact, in 1946, 93 people re- 
ported incomes of a million dollars and over, compared with only 
50 in 1933; 1,069 persons reported incomes of $300,000 and over, 
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as compared with 272 in 1933. The contributions of those per- 
sons with incomes of over a million dollars total $14,852,000 in 
1946, as against $3,108,000 in 1933. Here is a comparative table 
for all incomes of $25,000 and over, and their philanthropic con- 
tributions : 


PHILANTHROPIC CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
INCOME GROUPS 


(1946 compared with 1933) 


1946 1933 
Incomes of $1,000,000 and over 93 50 
Gross adjusted income $ 183,089,000 ¢ 104,458,000 
Contributions 14,852,000 3,108,000 
$300,000 and over 1,069 272 
Gross adjusted income $ 634,472,000 $ 241,594,000 
Contributions 42,612,000 7,730,000 
$100,000 and over 13,549 2.051 
Gross adjusted income $2,023,388,000 $ 572,663,000 
Contributions 111,424,000 13,064,000 
$25,000 and over 174,111 26,472 
Gross adjusted income $8,642,269,000 $1,810,663,000 
Contributions 324,333,000 44,815,000 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department. 


Let’s turn away, now, from this generalization as to the future, 
and let’s talk about what an individual college and university 
can do in the way of attracting generous giving in the years 
ahead, for I think all of you here, who represent non-tax-sup- 
ported institutions, will agree that whatever may be the future 
policy regarding federal support for higher education, it will 
not, at least in our lifetime, provide anywhere near all the new 
buildings and equipment, and income, that your own particular 
college will need. Let’s reduce this general theme, now, down 
to this more specific question: ‘‘Can you get substantial sums 
given to your college by its friends; and, if so, how?’’ 

In answer, I believe that you certainly can, and I will state 
how I think it can be done. (I might say, at this point, that a 
couple of months ago I made a talk on the general subject of 
Educational Philanthropy before a group of alumni secretaries, 
and this speech has been published. If my views on the subject 
of the major methods of raising funds for a ¢ollege are of any 
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interest to you, you can obtain a copy of this booklet gratis by 
addressing us at our New York office.) 

There are three major moves needed, in my opinion, in a suc- 
cessful capital fund-raising program for a college—first, plan- 
ning ; second, public relations ; third, the sales campaign. 

First, PLANNING: Many a fund-raising campaign is made, 
in the first instance, by wise planning; and many a fund-raising 
campaign, on the contrary, is lost, in the first instance, by faulty 
planning. The other day, our Mr. Robey sat in on a conversa- 
tion between a college president and a trustee about a problem 
which they had. It is a small college and their needs are modest. 
They need $100,000 for a certain capital purpose and they need 
$40,000 a year increased income. The trustee had given this 
problem some thought and he was ready to present his plan to 
the president. It was a simple plan. He said, ‘‘First, we will 
get one hundred men to give $1,000 a piece, and thus clear up 
that $100,000 item, and then we will put on some annual appeals 
and get a large number of our friends and alumni to give $5 or 


$10 a piece, and thus build up our annual income by $40,000. 
We have 4,000 on our mailing list, and if we average only $10 


a piece, we will have the $40,000 a year.’’ The president, who 
was less experienced and more gullible than most presidents, 


thanked his trustee cordially for his able analysis of the problem 
and for his fine advice, and they left the discussion with mutual 
congratulations, feeling that the problem had been solved. I 
wonder how you feel about it; probably much as did we that, 
mathematically, it was an accurate solution to the problem—100 
times $1,000 is $100,000, and $10 times 4,000 people is $40,000. 
There is no question of the mathematical accuracy of that plan. 
But, of course, when it comes to selling that plan, it will be a 
complete frustration. Next year, that college president will 
probably complain that giving to colleges has dried up. 

It is our opinion that a college or a university which wishes 
to raise a capital fund does a very great injury to itself if it 
does not spend sufficient time and money and effort in the crea- 
tion of a sound fund-raising plan, based upon realities and a 
thorough study of all the factors. I had a chance to observe in 
a rather fleeting way, a couple of years ago, the very inadequate 
planning done by one great university which wished to raise 
several million dollars in a capital fund appeal. One day, the 
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chairman of the campaign committee of this university telephoned 
me and said, ‘‘We have a meeting of our Board tomorrow, and 
I am chairman of the committee to make a report on plans for a 
fund-raising campaign for several million dollars, and I wanted 
to get your thought about the matter. Unfortunately, I have 
been too busy to get in touch with you sooner. I have to leave 
on the sleeper tonight, and I am busy all day and will not have 
a chance to talk with you today, but would you be good enough 
to write me a letter, care of the university, which I could receive 
tomorrow and present to the trustees at that time.’’ I told him 
that it seemed to me to be a very inadequate way to do it, but 
that in response to his request I would write such a letter. I 
wrote the letter in which I said that we would offer our services 
for a fund-raising study, through which we would evaluate the 
giving potential of the university’s friends and supporters, and 
upon which we would make our professional recommendations 
as to how much money could be raised, what public relations 
procedures would be necessary to cultivate the field and what 
sales organization and effort would be necessary in order to 
bring in the subscriptions. It was the last that I ever heard 
from this gentleman, personally, although I have read in the 
paper from time to time during the past two years, some reports 
of the results of the fund-raising campaign, and I have heard, 
indirectly, of very great discouragement that has come to the 
officers and friends of that great institution because of the dis- 
appointing returns of the campaign. Representatives of that 
university are presently very vocal critics of fund raising, but 
I wonder if their criticism is aimed at the proper target. 
Compared with that inadequate planning which I daresay no 
trustee would stand for in his own business, let me tell you of 
another college whose president, about three years ago, began 
to think in terms of a fund-raising campaign. He wrote to about 
thirty presidents of colleges which had recently had campaigns 
and asked them two or three pertinent questions regarding their 
experiences, particularly as to whether or not they ran the cam- 
paigns themselves or engaged professional help, and their ex- 
periences in reference to this important factor. He tabulated all 
these replies and formed his own conclusions. He then called 
in a fund-raising firm and asked how they would proceed. This 
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firm recommended, first, a careful fund-raising study and report 
with their professional recommendations. This study was made, 
the professional recommendations were received and considered. 
By the way, one of the recommendations in the report was that, 
before having the fund-raising campaign, the college should en- 
gage a full-time public relations director. This was done and 
that director was subsequently elected to a high office in your 
own American College Public Relations Association. In due 
time, the selling campaign was organized and carried through 
successfully for a modest yet substantial amount, and the en- 
thusiasm of trustees, alumni and friends of the college was 
greatly augmented because the college had achieved splendid 
success in the goal that it had set. It made a splendid start, 
both public-relations-wise and fund-raising-wise, and can, in my 
opinion, get all the further capital funds which it needs if it 
continues its present policies in the years ahead. 

So much for wise planning, or inadequate planning. 

Second, PUBLIC RELATIONS: The next important element 
in a successful fund-raising program is a public relations pro- 
gram of just the right sort to fit the particular situation. 

I am not presumptuous enough to deliver to you ladies and 
gentlemen a lecture on college public relations for that is your 
specialty, and I acknowledge, willingly, your superior competence 
in that field, particularly in the field of year-after-year public 
relations which must go forward without reference to a particular 
fund-raising campaign. I will speak, though, about specific 
public relations efforts aimed at fund raising. 

I want to restrict my remarks to the field of special public 
relations, aimed at a fund-raising program. After a plan has 
been made, and after it has been decided in this plan that there 
should be at a certain time the opening of a fund-raising cam- 
paign for a certain sum of money for a certain capital need, we 
frequently find that it is necessary to plan an unusual public rela- 
tions event or series of events that will create general under- 
standing and stir up enthusiasm for the particular selling effort 
that is just over the horizon. I will mention just three or four 
illustrations of such specific public relations events. Such an 
event should, in our opinion, be designed by a college with a 
fund-raising program coming up to fit that particular college’s 
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own selling requirements. What is the college’s job? Who are 
the people who will give the money? And what interesting pub- 
lic relations event can you think of that will attract the attention 
of your prospective contributors to the job which the college has 
to do? That is your problem, and that requires imagination, 
courage, good sense and creative intelligence. 

A year or so ago, we had such a problem. We had to create 
a fund-raising plan for a small midwestern college whose alumni 
had not been energetically and effectively organized and culti- 
vated over a period of twenty-five years. They had become some- 
what listless. They had lost some of the appreciation for their 
alma mater, and had developed a sense of pessimism and hope- 
lessness for the future. We recommended that the college put 
on a three-day convocation, which would bring to the campus a 
succession of nationally known leaders in science, government, 
religion, the arts and education. This was planned. We then 
organized attendance committees of alumni and friends who 
literally ‘‘beat the bushes’’ to stimulate an unusual gathering of 
alumni and friends. So many thousand people came to the vari- 
ous sessions of this convocation that whole floors of hotels ten and 
twenty miles away had to be reserved for their accommodation. 
The alumni were actually startled by the magnitude of the affair, 
and were sharply awakened to a realization that their alma mater 
must be really something in order to be the stage for such a 
gathering of distinguished and notable participants. 

On the last day of the convocation an alumni luncheon was 
held, at which time announcement of a capital fund-raising pro- 
gram was made. It was received on a wave of enthusiasm that 
carried the selling campaign itself, during the next few months, 
to a success that astonished all who had previously felt that their 
college had ‘‘missed the boat’’ so far as public acclaim and future 
development were concerned. 

Another type of special public relations events is that of a 
series of luncheons and dinners that was held in a dozen cities 
for the purpose of bringing together the leading members of a 
religious denomination which had, over a century ago, founded 
this college, but which had, in more recent years, permitted the 
ties to grow slack. Outstanding men and women of this particu- 
lar faith in these cities were assembled to meet the president, and 
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to hear from him stirring words of rededication of the college to 
emphasis upon moral and spiritual values which would be equal 
to the emphasis which the college was putting upon its intellectual 
and scientific instruction. These men and women have given 
evidence that they were hungry for such dedication of a great 
college to high and noble aims in terms of the human spirit, and, 
as a result of this series of preliminary discussions, their hearts 
and minds were made responsive and eager for the consideration 
of how such a college could be made stronger for its great service 
to youth. 

There’s the college that, just yesterday, had a Diamond Jubilee 
celebration with an amazing historical festival entitled ‘‘Touch 
the Familiar Sod.’’ 

There’s the little college situated in a large city which or- 
ganized a series of 100 talks before as many civic and cultural 
gatherings during the three months before a campaign was an- 
nounced. 

There’s the college which is now busily engaged in preparing 
a great ‘‘Family Celebration’’ for next month, as a means of 
warming and strengthening the ties of friendship and loyalty 
before a campaign which will spread out next fall. 

I could go on with almost endless illustrations. 

The one uppermost in our minds at the moment is the recent 
Midecentury Convocation at M.I.T., which was suggested by us 
for the purpose of getting M.I.T. friends to think of that great 
Institute in terms, not only of cold science and research, but 
also in the far warmer terms of human well being. We sug- 
gested, therefore, this Midcentury Convocation, the theme of 
which would be to examine the state of mankind at the halfway 
mark of the fabulous twentieth century. Mr. Churchill’s kind- 
ness in accepting the Institute’s invitation to be the chief speaker 
on the distinguished panel who joined in that Midcentury Con- 
vocation, served to attract to M.I.T. a vast degree of public at- 
tention, and served further to make all M.I.T. men immeasurably 
proud of their Institute. You can well believe that it had a 
very considerable effect on M.I.T.’s giving public. 

To sum it up to this point, a college which hopes to raise volun- 
tary giving to meet its capital needs, from time to time, first 
should have a plan, then should have specially tailored public 
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relations events which will create news and which will convey a 
sharp image to prospective contributors as to what the college 
is and what it does. Then, we come to the selling campaign itself. 

Third, THE SELLING CAMPAIGN: My remarks on the sales 
campaign will be very brief, and, I hope, practical. Raising 
funds for a college is a problem of salesmanship; and the smart 
administrators of a college need to bring to bear all the arts and 
guiles and artifices of salesmanship. In fact, the selling of an 
intangible ideal of education, character, science and culture re- 
quires a higher degree of salesmanship than selling a gadget 
which can be seen and admired. Unfortunately, too many col- 
lege administrators have made too little study of the art of 
salesmanship and, consequently, are lost when they come to the 
consideration of this important phase of their fund-raising pro- 
gram. I shall put it very briefly in the form of the A, B, C’s of 
the salesmanship of fund raising: 

A. Identify the prospects by name and addresses. Who are 
your prospects? You might be amazed at some of your experi- 
ences in learning that some colleges do not have any adequate 
list of its prospective supporters. 

B. Sereen the prospects through personal field and committee 
work to discover which of them, by name, are prospects for seven- 
figure subscriptions, six-figure subscriptions, five-figure sub- 
scriptions, four-figure subscriptions and less. This work will 
take weeks, even months, but is extremely important and valuable. 

C. Seek leadership subscriptions first. Start at the top; en- 
deavor to get a few of the large subscriptions first, in order to 
establish a standard of giving necessary to reach the goal. 

D. Establish a scale of subscriptions needed to reach your goal. 
The pattern for subscriptions in a capital fund-raising campaign 
is as follows: A top subscription for at least 10% of the goal; 
a dozen or less subscriptions totaling 50% of the goal; subscrip- 
tions of from 6% to 10% of the prospects in individual amounts 
of $1,000 or over, totaling 80% ; and the balance, or 20%, from 
the rank and file; large numbers of smaller or nominal sub- 
scriptions. 

E. Cultivation precedes solicitation. Proper cultivation and 
education are necessary before active solicitation. Committee 
consideration, booklets, movie, prospect dinners, should precede 
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solicitation. ‘‘Do not try to pick fruit before it is ripe.’’ ‘‘Do 
not hitch the reaper onto the plow.”’ 

F. Special projects. Study the special interest of individuals, 
corporations and foundation prospects and suggest one of the 
special projects in line with such special interests. 

G. Develop the memorial possibilities, and offer rooms and en- 
dowments and other features which the subscribers can estab- 
lish ‘‘in loving memory’’ of those whom they wish to memorialize. 

H. Three tax years. Payments of subscriptions should be 
made over three tax years or more, if desired. 

I. Quotas. Each local community to determine its own quota 
on the basis of its list of prospects and its own committee’s ap- 
praisal of its giving potential. Each regional quota will equal 
the sum of the local quotas. ; 

I am tempted to say much more on each of these phases of the 
sales campaign than it would be timely for me to say in this 
paper, and I shall not prolong this discussion in that way. I 
hope I have said enough, however, to suggest to you the impor- 
tance of a real sales effort, rather than just passing out a lot of 
prospect cards to more or less willing and capable workers. I 
trust that I have said enough to suggest that there are sound 
ways by which a college can persuade generous men and women 
to give funds with which to extend and enrich its service to the 
minds and spirits of youth. 

‘‘Financing Higher Education in the Future?” It will be 
done, in my opinion, as a team operation. Government will take 
on more and more the cost of providing mass educational facilities 
for increasing numbers of young men and women. Volunteer 
philanthropy will, in my opinion, give increasing amounts to this 
expanding program of higher education. Its gifts will, I be- 
lieve, be for the ‘‘over and above’’ elements beyond the basic 
requirements of mass education, for the cultural and spiritual 
enrichments that may not be so readily sold to the legislators who 
vote tax appropriations. And voluntary philanthropy will con- 
tinue to pioneer in the educational and cultural fields as it has 
always done. You know, do you not, that it is voluntary philan- 
thropy in America which paid the bills and created the program 
for all our cultural endeavors, sometimes for generations, even 
centuries, before government was ‘‘sold’’ on them. I wish there 
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were time to tell you, in detail, about these various cultural and 
social services which American citizens have initiated with their 
own private money for the public good. Perhaps the mere call- 
ing of the roll will suffice for the purpose of this paper: Each of 
these enterprises was created in America by private philan- 
thropy: the public school, the hospital, the public library, the 
college and university, the research institute, the abolition of 
slavery and of child labor, old-age pensions, group hospitaliza- 
tion, social service, Red Cross, the churches, museums, the at- 
tack on mass diseases of tuberculosis, cancer, leprosy, and so on. 

. The Republic of the United States owes its cultural, moral and 
spiritual depth to the initiation of the private citizen with private 
funds. Eventually, except in the case of religious agencies, the 
government catches up with private philanthropy and begins to 
assume a portion of the burden through tax appropriations. 
But, mark you this well, for if you do not, you will greatly mis- 
judge the future of the financing of higher education. When 
government begins to appropriate funds for a cultural program 
which had been created by private philanthropy, it is never the 
end of private philanthropy in that particular endeavor. On 
the contrary, almost invariably private philanthropy has been 
stimulated and encouraged to continue and to expand its sup- 
port for that enterprise and to dedicate itself to new and greater 
efforts in that field for the enrichment of our cultural life. Illus- 
trations of this can be given in many such fields. When, in the 
depth of the 1930 depression, men, women and children were 
hungry and cold and in despair, the federal government came to 
their aid with enormous grants for relief. Do you realize that 
private philanthropy was stimulated to raise unprecedented 
funds at the same time to extend its service to those same people? 
Now, our social agencies are rendering a constructive service to 
families and individuals in need, which goes far beyond, both in 
scope and in depth, anything which our private welfare agencies 
ever dared to undertake before government assumed the respon- 
sibility for the basic necessities for the lives of its unfortunate 
citizens. 

Let us take another illustration from the very field of higher 
education. When President Lincoln signed the Land Grant 
Act in 1862, the modern tax-supported university was brought 
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into being. Did this lessen private philanthropic support for 
higher education? On the contrary. Total gifts to higher edu- 
cation, in 1870, were $18,593,740. Gifts to higher education in 
the 1940’s have averaged well over $100,000,000 per year. And 
they will, in my opinion, continue to mount so long as the Ameri- 
can people continue their interest and confidence in higher 
education. 

There is no limit to be set for voluntary philanthropy. Vast 
areas of finer and nobler living remain to be explored and oc- 
eupied. Philanthropy is our pioneer to spy out such lands over 
the horizons. It goes on ahead unhampered by governmental 
inhibitions and rigidities. As long as such fairer realms beckon 
to the race, voluntary philanthropy will go on and on, always 
on the march, in the van, giving expression to man’s finest as- 
pirations. 

With all our boasted progress, in many particulars, we can feel 
little pride in our progress in good manners, in sound morals 
and cultural and spiritual dimensions. American higher educa- 
tion has a great unfinished task for voluntary philanthropy. It 
must remain an active and willing member of the team until we 
shall have achieved levels of social and cultural living which now 
challenge us from afar. 











WHY NOT HUMANITIES IN COLLEGES 
OF EDUCATION? 


R. M. DUNCAN and JANE KLUCKHOHN 
UNIVERSITY OF NEw MEXIco 


I 


E crisis in our civilization which was and continues to be an 
impelling motive for giving greater attention to the humanities 
in colleges and universities must somehow be met by the whole 
people, not only by those who have had a chance at what we call 
‘“thigher education.’’ If the humanistic studies do make a con- 
tribution to the solution of present-day problems in a world 
threatened by war and insecurity, we must try to bring the in- 
fluence of humanism to bear on as many fronts as we can and as 
quickly as we can. And if the humanities form the proper core 
for the education of all, then such a program is of most con- 
sequence to the teacher and of special import to the public school 
teacher. The inadequacy of the preparation of college teachers 
has occupied university administrators: because they recognize 
both the absence of an integrating principle in our system and 
the lack of attention to the education of the whole man. In insti- 
tuting humanities programs, it is too often found that suitably 
trained personnel is not available. To reconstruct the educa- 
tional plan soundly, we must have a broader application of the 
humanistic tradition, not in colleges of Arts and Sciences alone 
but in colleges of Education as well, for through the students of 
these colleges—prospective public school teachers—the human- 
istic influence can be brought directly to the whole people. 

One course in humanities is not enough. Scattered courses are 
not enough. But the colleges of Education can build a curriculum 
in humanities that will provide a richer background for the 
student’s understanding of his problems and responsibilities— 
and for his pleasures and satisfactions at the same time. 

1 William H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘Securing Better College Teaching,’’ The 
Educational Record, XXIX (January 1948) pp. 5-11; and Theodore C. 


Blegen, ‘‘Graduate Schools and the Education of College Teachers,’’ The 
Educational Record, XXIX (January 1948) pp. 12-25. , 
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II 


What are some of the benefits that a humanities curriculum 
could bring to the public school teacher? Intangible benefits in 
the form of values and relationships, of course. The humanities 
offer a background for the discussion of matters of conduct and 
culture that the pre-adolescent begins—and too often ceases—to 
wonder about later in his academic career, perhaps because he 
has not been encouraged to seek solutions for questions or even to 
discuss problems relating to conduct and culture. Antioch Col- 
lege gives a course in General Education which seeks to produce 
a rational consideration of the following questions: 

1. Is it ever justifiable in advertising to omit essential truths 
about the product or service one is selling ? 

2. Should a teacher be discharged from the public schools if he 
is a member of the Communist Party? 

3. Should a person cut out all expenditures except for the 
basic necessities when his money is needed to feed starving per- 
sons in other communities of the world? 

4. Are interracial marriages wise? 

5. Should there be compulsory arbitration of industrial 
strikes ? 

6. Is a person justified in refusing to take military training 
in time of peace ? 

7. Should a representative in Congress ever vote against his 
own conviction in order to represent the convictions of his con- 
stituents? 

8. What would be an ideal college policy in regard to students’ 
use of intoxicants ?? 

In the consideration of such questions as the foregoing, the 
student is faced with the necessity of establishing values. It is 
not enough that a student should learn to determine the price of a 
given article according to the laws of supply and demand. He 
may find it necessary to decide whether it is ever morally ac- 
ceptable to allow the price of necessities to be determined on any 
basis that disregards right and wrong. How does the humanities 
curriculum fit one more effectively for making this sort of judg- 
ment? The attention which a proper study of philosophy, litera- 


2Earl J. McGrath, ‘‘General Education: A .Review,’’ The Journal of 
General Education II (July 1948) pp. 267-277. 
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ture and history focuses on the relationship of man to man and of 
man to nature not only makes one aware that a real question 
exists, but provides at the same time the materials from which 
satisfactory conclusions may be drawn. A public school teacher 
who has participated in such discussions is better fitted to stimu- 
late and to guide the public school student. 

Of great practical value to the young teacher is the synthesis of 
subject matter that the humanities provide. The beginning 
teacher often complains that he is called upon to teach a variety 
of subjects. A basketball coach, for example, on taking a job in 
a small high school, may find that he is expected to teach algebra, 
American history and general science. With a curriculum that 
provides a backlog of knowledge plus an awareness of the rela- 
tionships among the different fields of knowledge, the teacher can 
expect to make the most of a difficult role. At the same time he 
would not be subject to the widespread criticism that his prepara- 
tion has been weighted too heavily on the side of method. 

A natural corollary to this practical, broader program is that 
it may well attract a more competent person. Ironically enough, 
such a curriculum could steal the best students from the colleges 
of Arts and Sciences, which have constituted themselves the 
guardians of the citadel of the liberal arts! 

Unfortunately, the position of cultural and intellectual leader- 
ship is vacant in most of our communities except as it is filled by 
the local movie theater. That such leadership fails to establish 
the proper values is a point that need not be dwelt upon. There 
are only two institutions in communities of this sort which lend 
themselves to such a function: the schools and the public library. 
The latter can play its part only after an intellectual awakening 
has taken place—indeed, many communities lack library facilities 
completely, but all have schools. In order to see how the schools 
can stimulate the community more directly, it may help if we can 
suggest why the schools do not already occupy the position that 
they should. There are doubtless many reasons, but two are 
basic: (1) our frontier culture developed a distrust of book 
learning ; (2) local boards of education, made up largely of men 
without much formal education, sometimes develop an attitude 
of superiority towards the public school teacher whom they may 
hire and fire at will. But the picture changes, and the teacher 
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now has the opportunity of assuming a more important place in 
the community because the benefits of technology have reduced 
the distrust of learning. Widespread higher education has 
already placed in towns of all sizes a large number of college- 
trained people who could be and are persuaded to act on school 
boards. It is to be hoped that as this occurs, the public will be 
inclined to look upon the teacher in a more favorable light. A 
position of leadership can be assumed however, only as the teacher 
himself shows his fitness for the role. It cannot be established 
overnight. The undergraduate preparation of the teacher must 
be on such a broad cultural basis that his intellectual curiosity 
will carry over into his professional life and encourage the 
process of continual self-education; for it is this capacity for 
growth that must characterize the intellectual leader of a com- 
munity, and that is most likely to be fostered originally by a 
humanistic education. 


III 


At first glance it looks as if it would be difficult to work the 
humanities into the curriculum for Education students. First 
of all it will be objected that there is not time enough to include 
the humanities in the four-year teacher-training course. There 
are three ways to make room: 1) increase the amount of work 
given in the regular year, 2) eliminate the professional courses 
that overlap, 3) move most of the professional courses into the 
graduate school. 

To estimate a student’s load one usually supposes that one 
hour of recitation or lecture will require two hours of preparation 
and review. Thus a class program of fifteen hours means a work- 
week of forty-five hours, certainly not excessive. Still, any col- 
lege instructor can testify to the unbelief displayed by the aver- 
age student when it is suggested that he should spend two hours 
preparing for one hour of class. There is no reason why a stu- 
dent’s program should not cause him to function more nearly 
to the limit of his capacity than it does at present. Furthermore, 
it is likely that the student of humanities will become absorbed 
in these hours of reading in an integrated program. Students 
reading for honors seldom complain about work-load. 

The suggestion that some of the courses in the curriculum for 
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prospective teachers should be eliminated will not meet with the 
approval of many Education professors. If one consults cata- 
logues of schools of Education he will find that the same basic 
courses are required in Education and in the average college of 
liberal arts. To this core are added the professional require- 
ments that the school in question feels necessary. What the pro- 
fessors of Education overlook—and the liberal arts colleges are 
guilty of the same omission—is that group requirements do not 
provide a liberal education in themselves. One year of history, 
one course in science, reading ability in a foreign language, a 
smattering of psychology, economics or sociology does not con- 
stitute an education even when a major in one of these fields is 
added. If we want to create a teaching profession capable of ex- 
ercising the proper influence on the public, we must abandon the 
courses in extra-curricular activities, and the workshops in 
distributive education in order to make room for studies in 
philosophy, anthropology, literature, the arts, the meaning of 
science and other subjects which help the individual to establish 
a system of values. 

Many of the professional courses in Education are valuable, 
and those that-are to be retained can be moved into the graduate 
year. To do so may seem at first glance to prolong unduly the 
present training period. But in practice we have already added 
a graduate year to the requirement for public school teachers by 
insisting that they should use summer vacations for further 
academic study. 

Moreover, the plan offers so many advantages that the faculties 
of the colleges of Education should welcome it. For one thing, 
it places the professional course at a level where one can expect 
more serious work to be accomplished, a result that will not fail 
to appeal to the professor, for it means that his students will be 
fewer as well as more mature. If there is any reason why the 
graduate year cannot immediately follow the last year of college, 
there is no reason to believe that the teacher would be any the 
worse for starting his career before he got the M.A. than there 
isnow. Asa matter of fact, professional courses are usually more 
valuable after one has had professional experience. 

Rules for certification of teachers might stand in the way of 
immediate adoption of the humanistic approach to training 
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teachers. But from the time such a program could be initiated 
to the graduation of the first class, four or five years would 
elapse; and if the state board of education cannot be persuaded 
to cooperate in the program, they would doubtless grant tem- 
porary certificates until they could judge the effectiveness of the 
new plan. If the plan were to be adopted by a state university, 
one would suppose that the dean of the college of Education 
would crusade actively for it in the state and secure the support 
of school administrators of all kinds. He could count on the en- 
thusiastic backing of classroom teachers, who informally at least, 
favor changes in certification requirements and deplore the time 
spent in overlapping courses. 


IV 


From the standpoint of the university administrator the 
humanities program for teachers offers a minimum of difficulty. 
The courses needed already exist in most colleges of Arts and 
Sciences. Therefore, the reorganization would not involve the 
addition of large numbers of new staff and quite possibly might 
work better in small institutions than in larger ones. It would 
involve a reorientation on the part of the faculty that would not 
be so easy to achieve ; but there must be many teachers in colleges 
of Education who would welcome striking out in a new direction. 
This would be all the more true if there exists a real possibility 
for making the college of Education the most vital part of the 
educational process. Then this college might ultimately come 
to occupy a position of predominance in our system and to a large 
measure usurp the place now held by the college of Liberal Arts. 


V 


The humanities program is not a panacea for the ills that beset 
modern society. In a certain sense the education of Europe has 
been more humanistic that that of the United States because al- 
though the European student pursued a specialty in the uni- 
versities, he rigorously applied himself ‘to the humanities in the 
lycée or gymnasium. In fact it may be argued that German 
education did not prevent the rise of Hitlerism, which was 4 
denial of all that the humanities teach. To what extent extreme 
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specialization was responsible is a debatable point. In one very 
real sense, however, education in Europe had never been quite 
so genuinely humanistic because there it has been almost im- 
possible to disassociate education of the few from the philosophy 
that the elite should constitute the governing class.* In the 
United States, education for all is accepted as a cardinal principle 
and the emphasis is inevitably different. Here, as the humanities 
become a part of the educational background of a whole people, 
one may be permitted to hope that man can be encouraged to 
believe in his own dignity, and so be less inclined to deny it in 
others. 


3 Plato in The Republic expounds this thesis, of course, and it is significant 
that in spite of the extraordinary appeal of Plato’s humanism, the American 
student promptly rejects this function of an elite group even when he has 
a reason for supposing that he may form a part of it. 











THE PROFESSIONAL ESTATE 


CHARLES E. WILSON 
PRESIDENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ALMOST one hundred and twelve years ago a distinguished 

New England man of letters arose to address the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at its annual meeting in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. His subject was the same one which was assigned 
to a speaker on that occasion year after year, but he made it in- 
delibly his own, and it has survived the century and more to 
become a familiar piece of required reading in almost every 
high school and college English class. I am not familiar with 
the elements of the literary diet which is force-fed to budding 
engineers as a cultural offset to their grimmer subjects, but I 
would be a little surprised if most of you had not already iden- 
tified the speaker as Ralph Waldo Emerson, and his subject as 
‘‘The American Scholar.’’ 

I would not pretend for a moment that I have reached back 
into my own school days, which were all too brief, to recall this 
famous essay, because I was far too busy pursuing the endless 
and elementary chores assigned to me by the Sprague Electric 
Company to indulge myself in the flowering of New England cul- 
ture. But I got around to it later—a lot later—and the other 
day when I had an opportunity to examine the advance program 
for your winter meeting and found that I came somewhere be- 
tween the conference on electrical tests on dielectrics in the 
field and another conference on the control of electric hazards 
in rural areas, it occurred to me that perhaps I could make the 
best contribution to this learned and expert audience by standing 
up and reading ‘‘The American Scholar.’’ It will take me 4 
few minutes to explain that conviction, and what you are about to 
receive will be the explanation, and not the essay. 

Engineers quite often assemble in groups such as this to ex- 
amine their problems, but only rarely, it seems, do they stand 


off as individuals and examine themselves and their relation to 
Nore: Address delivered to The American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, Hotel Statler, New York, February 2, 1949. 
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society. This is a usual characteristic of specialists. The scholar 
was such a specialist in 1837, and he still is one today, of course, 
but then he stood almost alone upon the American scene as the 
prime example of the professional man. 

I dare say that the Phi Beta Kappa Society, with its roster 
of ministers, lawyers, doctors and teachers, pretty obviously rep- 
resented not only the most concentrated scholarship of its day 
on this side of the Atlantic—the elite among literate men— 
but it also stood for something else. It stood for the aggressive 
and important forces in American life which had then attained 
the greatest development, and which were most respected and 
admired. 

Because this was so, Emerson set himself a task which seemed 
to him most important. Gently but firmly, with the welfare of 
the infant United States uppermost in his mind, he sought to lift 
the nose of the American scholar out of the book in which it was 
buried and point it into the wind, so that it might sense more 
truly what was going on in the world. What you have done 
is good and important, he said in effect, but you must be the 
master and not the servant of your knowledge. It is not enough 
to turn forever inward and become nothing but a specialist. 
You are a part of society as a whole; you have duties and obliga- 
tions as well as privileges and distinctions. 

There is a curious and authentic similarity between the posi- 
tion of the American scholar in 1837 and the position of the en- 
gineer and physical scientist in 1949. It is not straining at the 
truth to say that this Institute, and its companion societies of 
the engineering and scientific world, bear the same relation to 
highly mechanized modern life which the organized scholars 
of Emerson’s day bore to the more pastoral American scene of 
which they were a part. 

It would be foolish for us now to attempt to evaluate the rela- 
tive importance of the doctor, the lawyer, the economist, the 
teacher and the engineer—to name just a few—in our present 
scheme of things. That is not necessary to make the point. 
All of us have our work cut out for us, and it is specialized and 
important work in a highly specialized world, at a critical stage 
in the development of civilization. But certainly the one over- 
whelming characteristic of this modern world is its tremendous 
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material achievement and its vital dependence upon technology 
and science. Our politics are shaped by our economics, and even 
our economics are but the swiftly passing reflection of the sci- 
entific and technological progress of man. We have been caught 
up, in this century, in a whirlwind of new knowledge and the 
application of that knowledge, and it has left us breathless and 
trembling. 

You will agree with me that with the dropping of the atom 
bomb we were suddenly shocked into a realization, an awesome 
realization, that our human capacity for intense specialization 
had gotten tragically ahead of our human capacity for thoughtful 
adjustment. For a time we seemed to hang in terrible and cha- 
otic suspense over a yawning abyss of our own making, with- 
out knowing just what to do about it. Hiroshima was in a sense 
the final and rather staggering piece of evidence to prove, if 
more proof were needed, that the engineer-scientist today stands 
squarely in the center of the stage. He is that member of the pro- 
fessional estate most responsible for the nature of the world in 
which we all live. He has achieved distinction in the practice of 
his specialty, just as the New England scholars did in theirs. 
And like the scholars, he must solemnly consider his duties and 
obligations to society. You are part of this professional estate. 

Emerson introduced an ancient fable, that the gods in the 
beginning had divided Man into men, in order that he might be 
more helpful to himself. He was extremely critical of. the fact 
that Man had become so metamorphosed into a thing, that he had 
become so engrossed in his specialization as a farmer or a pro- 
fessor or an engineer, that he had lost sight of the fact that in 
the beginning he was universal Man, the original fountain of 
power. ‘‘You must take the whole society to find the whole 
man,’’ he said, so subdivided and distributed has he become, and 
with increasing specialization this becomes harder and harder to 
do. His final point was this—that it was the duty of thinking 
men, and particularly of the scholar, as the foremost professional 
man of his age, to leave off being a mere bookworm and lead the 
way back to a balanced and integrated society. If it is true, a8 
I think, that the engineer-scientist is the foremost professional 
man of this age, then do you not also have the obligation and the 
duty, as individuals and as an association, to give some thought 
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to playing a.similar role for the age which you have created? 

This may seem to be a rather abstruse subject, and in marked 
contrast to the kinds of things that you are considering at this 
meeting. It is one of those strange quirks of human nature that 
most men are not at all embarrassed or reluctant to discuss with 
their fellows the day-to-day technical and professional problems 
on which they are engaged; but the more their minds run to shop 
talk on any plane, the more tougue-tied and thought-tied they 
become when a general question of morals or human behavior is 
posed. And yet these are very simple matters. The American 
Medical Association, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science or the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
do not and cannot operate in the rare atmosphere of science and 
technology alone. Once they could, perhaps, but not today. 
Their members are not machines but men. By banding together 
they have become greater, and the sum is more significant than 
the parts. By your association you have increased your pro- 
fessional stature and taken upon yourself, perhaps unconsciously, 
the duty to support and strengthen the society of which you are a 
part. You are bound henceforth not only to understand the 
technological progress which you are achieving in your specific 
ways, but you must understand the kind of society which sup- 
ports that progress and is in turn borne forward on its shoulders. 

I suspect that you underestimate your influence, as profes- 
sional men. It is my impression that people in general are more 
likely to trust and admire an engineer or a scientist than they are 
a lawyer, or a teacher, or a soldier, or certainly a business man. 
Perhaps the reason is that this attitude towards engineers is sym- 
bolic. There is probably a psychological explanation for it, but 
by and large you enjoy a wholesome status in the public mind 
similar to that enjoyed by a policeman or a big brother in the 
mind of a small boy. It stems from your concern with progress, 
from the fact that you work with materials and build things, and 
are at least theoretically untainted by having to deal with petty 
human concerns. If this does not jibe with your personal ex- 
perience, please remember that I am giving you only the very 
general view from a lot of very small and uninformed birds. 
For all that, it should not be discounted. 

Another explanation of your high station in the eyes of the 
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common man lies in the fact that he does not understand what 
you are doing. One of my associates, in addressing a group of 
scientists the other day, said: ‘‘ What takes the heart out of the 
average man when he is confronted with atomic theory is the 
sneaking suspicion that he never got around to understanding 
relativity, as of approximately the year 1925, or the quantum 
theory, of about 1900. We subconsciously yearn for all the com- 
plex machinery that serves us so well in our daily lives, without 
the complex problems that attend them. We all secretly long 
for a log cabin on a mountainside—with a two-lane concrete high- 
way to, or almost to, our door; with air conditioning and tele- 
vision, and an electric kitchen, but with none of the troubles that 
attend a society which has those facilities.’’ 

So much for some of the illogical but powerful reasons why 
you are highly regarded by the non-professional class. What are 
you doing to deserve this regard, not as bridge-builders and 
physical scientists, not as experts on distribution transformer and 
secondary conductor economics, but as social and moral scientists 
and engineers? 

You must find, I am sure, as you consider these questions of 
your professional stewardship, that it is no longer possible for 
you just to confine your efforts to electrical engineering. I am 
reminded here of a statement made in 1922 by Charles A. Coffin, 
founder of the General Electric Company. He was then in his 
78th year, and was speaking to a reporter from the New York 
World in one of the very few interviews he ever granted. 

‘‘When we set up our research laboratory,’’ he said, “‘we 
couldn’t confine the research to commercial purposes. We 
gathered together the greatest scientists we could find. We 
equipped them with everything they needed to carry on their 
experiments. Not that we were better people than others, but 
because of the peculiar forces with which we were dealing, we 
soon found that we could not limit such an organization to the 
aim of making money.”’ 

The peculiar forces with which you are dealing today will like- 
wise make it extremely difficult for you to limit yourselves, in 
this modern world, to those matters ordinarily listed as the 
proceedings and transactions of the Institute. You have come 
too far, you and those who preceded you, and you have power- 
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fully affected and shaped the lives and destinies of too many 
millions of people, to deny your responsibility now. Brick by 
brick, step by step, computation by computation, you have with 
your own hands and brains built a great structure and equipped 
it with the machines and devices which have made American 
living and working standards the highest in the world. 

Our economic strength, our productive efficiency of which we 
are rightly proud, our free competitive markets, our enviable in- 
dustrial machine, the abundance of our harvests, our leadership 
in research and technological achievement—in fact, every element 
of our fabulous enterprise system—bears the proud imprint of 
the engineering profession. So intensely have you concentrated 
on your specific tasks that you have probably not been aware of 
the magnitude of the whole job, or your own intimate connection 
with it. 

Then what are the things that we ordinary citizens expect you 
to do that you have not done before? What is it that we now 
feel we have a right to expect from your professional estate? 
The very same things that Emerson demanded from the Ameri- 
can scholar more than a century ago—understanding and action. 
In your preoccupation with your slide rule you cannot safely 
leave to others—to the economists and politicians and lobbyists— 
the larger job of defending the way of life which was made pos- 
sible by your own contributions. 

You have no right to delegate the duties of citizenship simply 
because you have a test to run, or a specification to write. You 
have no right to turn away from such problems as education, 
taxation, government reorganization, national security, civil 
rights, labor and management or atomic power development, 
simply because they may involve you in controversy and take 
your time. It is quite true, of course, that no man today has the 
right to turn back upon these things, but the professional man 
has a particular obligation to society, to understand and to act. 

I have heard of an interesting doctrine in our common law 
which excellently illustrates the nature of this obligation. The 
lawyers call it the doctrine of lateral support, and it arises out of 
this set of circumstances. A man who owns a piece of land free 
and clear has the right to do with it as he wishes. If he wants to 
dig a hole or excavation that will extend all the way from his 
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property line on one side to the property line on the other side, 
he may do so—that is his privilege and his right, and his neighbor 
cannot lawfully complain. But if, as a result of such an excava- 
tion, the land on his neighbor’s side of the line begins to crumble 
and fall away, the man who dug the hole on his own property is 
liable for the damage. In other words, every landowner has the 
right to rely upon his neighbor for the support of his own land. 

All of us are landowners in the community of our fellow men. 
What we do on our own piece of ground to maintain our liveli- 
hood and pursue happiness is our own business. We can be 
printers or acrobats or engineers because that is our right as free 
men, and we cannot complain if our neighbors on either side ply 
their trade as shoemakers or farmers or automobile salesmen. 
But we plainly enjoy our rights at the price of an obligation— 
the obligation to insure the stability and safety of that com- 
munity through intelligent conduct of our own affairs. That in 
turn results in our having an additional right, of course—the 
right to rely upon our neighbor for support and understanding. 
Thus does the law reflect an even more ancient law, the golden 
rule of human conduct. 

The day is indeed past when the professional man could dele- 
gate his understanding and his action, in a sphere not especially 
his own, to some selected advocate, or else neglect it altogether. 
For example, political theory and engineering still strike most 
of us as strange bedfellows, yet it is now apparent that a little 
critical study of the writings of Karl Marx and the Communist 
Manifesto would not have been an entirely useless provision in 
the technical curriculum. When Communism jumps at you out 
of every headline and from around every familiar corner, the 
situation of even the average man becomes a little uncomfortable, 
and that of the professional man may be particularly difficult. 

Since it is clear that officially, openly and aggressively, the 
Communist party has the intention, and certainly the hope, of 
destroying the American system as it now exists, we need no 
longer concern ourselves with doubts on this score. The issues 
are plain, the ‘stakes are high, and at long last even the degree of 
our danger seems to be apparent. What vexes and annoys most 
Americans today is largely the question of who are the Com- 
munists, not what are they. And that is where the discomfort 
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occurs. So ingrained in each of us are the convictions that civil 
liberties are worth preserving, that an individual is innocent and 
deserving of protection until proven guilty beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, and that hysterical red-baiting is undignified and shame- 
ful, that we spend our days torn between indignation and mis- 
givings, and most often just wind up confused but uneasy. Here 
again there must be a great temptation for a true specialist, such 
as an engineer or a scientist, to withdraw into the protective and 
respectable cocoon of his immediate task and leave to others so 
inclined the vigilant defense of the republic. Yet to do so is to 
assume the spurious mantle of a protected class. At this point 
again, our witness is Emerson: 

‘Fear is a thing which a scholar by his very function puts 
behind him. Fear always springs from ignorance. ... It is a 
shame to him if his tranquillity, amid dangerous times, arises 
from the presumption that his is a protected class.’’ 

The true professional man, if he values his integrity, will not 
compromise such an issue. He cannot, it seems to me, if he 
wants to keep his self-respect. I have one such example to cite; 
perhaps some of you are familiar with it. 

Several days ago, in Seattle, six professors at the University of 
Washington, all with tenure rights, were tried before the regents 
of the university in regard to their relation with the Communist 
party. Three of them were dismissed. Watching this sober, 
strange and rather tense spectacle were all kinds of Americans, 
like ourselves, torn between the issue of the defense of academic 
freedom and the issue of the defense of our political and economic 
institutions. The issues were complex, as is always the case in 
such affairs, but the procedure was orderly in the extreme. In 
reading the newspaper accounts you quickly get the impression 
that all concerned were anxious to preserve both the spirit of 
justice and their own integrity, but that they were no less anxious 
to defend their country. Two of the professors admitted their 
membership in the party, and a third gave equivocal answers. 
On the clear note that this was to be no witch hunt, the trial 
proceeded. 

It was made plain that nobody was going to be dismissed for his 
private beliefs, but those who sat in judgment had this burden: 
since the party itself is not illegal, they had to show that what 
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is permitted in politics is not permissible in education. Both 
sides were in favor of academic freedom—but they had to decide 
what it meant. In one of the finest examples I have so far seen 
of an earnest, honest and satisfying statement, President Ray- 
mond B. Allen of the university said: 


That academic freedom must be maintained in any uni- 
versity worthy of the: name is beyond question. But aca- 
demic freedom consists of something more than merely an 
absence of restraints placed upon the teacher by the institu- 
tion that employs him. It demands as well an absence of 
restraints placed upon him by his political affiliations, by 
dogmas that may stand in the way of free search for truth, 
or by rigid adherence to a party line that sacrifices dignity, 
honor, and integrity to the accomplishment of political ends. 


Those are words in which I take great pride, merely as a fellow 
citizen of President Allen. They are words in which any pro- 
fessional man can take particular pride, because they embody a 
reasoned, intellectual and courageous approach to a difficult 
problem. 

I would not have you think that Communism offers the pro- 
fessional engineer his only opportunity to understand and to act, 
aside from the specific confines of his job, because there are many 
others in which by the very nature of his key position in our 
economic scheme he has a vested interest. The whole profit sys- 
tem is today being closely examined—in fact, cross-examined is a 
better term—by men who at times seem, either through ignorance 
or malice, fanatically eager to destroy it. This has all the ear- 
marks of an attempt to commit suicide with a boomerang. The 
anti-trust laws are today being employed vigorously, abetted by 
conflicts and sweeping reversals in judicial interpretation, to 
raise questions of the most far-reaching economic importance to 
American industry. The whole question of the reorganization of 
the federal administrative machinery, with probable repercus- © 
sions in the areas of tax structure, fiscal policy and government 
control over business, is one that cries for consideration and ex- 
pression by intelligent private groups who acknowledge an un- 
paid debt in public service. The list could be long, but it was 
not at all my intention to compile a list. I would not presume 
to be so explicit. 

It was my thought to point out to you, as simply as possible, 
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that curious parallel between your own position today, and that 
of the early American scholar, and to impress you if possible with 
the worth and urgency of this examination of yourselves as re- 
sponsible leaders in the modern community. Today you stand 
well at the head of those aggressive and important forces in 
American life which have by their very achievements added to 
their responsibilities. Because of the framework within which 
these rc narks have been cast, I have constantly been referring to 
the ‘‘scholar’’ and the ‘‘professional man.’’ These are, of 
course, only synonyms in our everyday speech for a much more 
elegant but exact term—thinking man. 

Professionalism is not so much a matter of license, or definition, 
or certification, as it is a matter of the way a man applies himself 
to the business of working and living. It is a matter of meeting 
ethical standards and balancing learning with human experience. 
It is a matter of open-mindedness and voluntary acceptance of 
responsibility, not only for your own performance but in some 
devree for that of others. 

The entrance requirements for membership in the professional 
estate are nowhere near as rigid and difficult to meet as are the 
requirements for maintaining that membership, and that is as it 
should be. One of your abiding characteristics must be that 
“‘confidence in the unsearched might of man’’ which Emerson 
recommended to his audience at Cambridge. 

And if you have any doubt remaining as to the timelessness of 
the professional estate, its privileges and its duties, it should be 
resolved by these words, significant to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in 1837, equally applicable to the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in the winter of 1949: 


If there is any period one would desire to be born in—is it 
not the age of Revolution; when the old and the new stand 
side by side, and admit of being compared; when the ener- 
gies of all men are searched by fear and by hope; when the 
historic glories of the old can be compensated by the rich 
possibilities of the new era? This time, like all times, is a 
very good one, if we but know what to do with it. 














A SUMMARY REPORT ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 


HUNTER GUTHRIE 
PRESIDENT, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


As’ WE approach the half-way mark of the twentieth century, 

it is becoming fashionable for institutions of learning to is- 
sue a report on their raw material: man. Enjoying, as we do, 
the recent slide-rule computations of a sister institution in Cam- 
bridge, our task of yesterday and today has been appreciably 
lightened. Man, it has been discovered, travels faster and far- 
ther but sees less; he joins more organizations but discovers less 
ground for agreement with his fellow man; he has more means 
of communication but fewer words of common meaning for mu- 
tual understanding; he has more knowledge but less wisdom; 
more license but less liberty ; more wealth but less happiness; in 
brief, he is a finer piece of mechanism but much less a man than 
his horse-and-buggy prototype. 

Evidence for this summary of man’s present status is abun- 
dant in current university reports. In the search for a solu- 
tion to this unfortunate condition the fear has been expressed 
that man, under the increasing demands of advancing technol- 
ogy has over-specialized the individual and atrophied the social 
element of his nature. No longer the Protagoran measure of 
all things, he has become the sole measure of one fraction of 
one part of one thing and so finds himself reduced to the pri- 
meval hazards of the naked isolated caveman. In this contin- 
gency, the state is forced to step in for the protection of its in- 
dividual members and impose a mechanized social structure from 
above—or from the underground, depending on whether the 
State operates from Olympus or the Stygian gopher-hole of the 
Politburo. 

This hypothesis covers only part of the current situation and 
considers merely its secondary causes. Man is floundering today 
because he has lost his ultimate orientations. He is an indi- 
vidualist not because technological education has taught him this 
or that unique way of making a living; nor because economic 


Note: Inaugural Address delivered May 1, 1949. 
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necessity makes it imperative for him to be ruthless toward 
others and utterly selfish in his own interests. He is choosing 
by-paths and side-roads; he has run down a thousand blind 
alleys because his university training has conditioned him to live 
without God as a transcendant focal point for his thought and 
activities; has, on the contrary, persuaded him that all design, 
all purpose, all meaning, if any, are to be found in the squirrel- 
eage of his own Ego. 

This indoctrination is effective for two reasons. First, man 
is naturally reluctant to work out any problem to its last deci- 
mal point. Hence, when the easy and particularly attractive 
solution of his own prideful person, apotheosized as destiny in- 
earnate, is offered him by a battery of professors properly bro- 
eaded with Ph.D.’s, who is he to claim that he has been dealt a 
poor hand from a cold deck of cards? Secondly, no person, be 
he Einstein squared, can come up with the final answer, if he 
never learns all the elements of the problem. In this great land 
of free speech many schools by policy, others by law, are not 
permitted to disclose all the elements of the problem. This pro- 
gram of academic truncation has induced the prime intellectual 
heresy of our time; the habit of mistaking a part for the whole. 

The three means, by which man can attain full stature within 
the limits of his nature, are the religious, moral and intellectual 
virtues. i have listed these in the order of their essential im- 
portance. As long ago as the thirteenth century it was noted 
that a charwoman of that day knew more about the meaning of 
life than did Plato. This plenary knowledge was attributed not 
to her intellectual or even her moral superiority to Plato but 
simply to her elementary grasp of religious truths unknown to 
him. With equal right it can be said today that the lowliest 
child who has completed his penny catechism knows more about 
the full meaning of this atom-studded, jet-propelled, televised 
and U. N. riddled universe than the assembled faculty of some 
of our universities. The reason is elementary and irrefutable. 
The child knows the first or ultimate causes of things; the fac- 
ulty has a confused and at best inadequate grasp of secondary 
causes only. The difference in kind of knowledge is similar to 
that between the man who made the atomic bomb and the bom- 
bardier who releases it on its destructive mission. 
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Foreed by unfortunate circumstances, all of our public and 
many of our private institutions of learning have abandoned 
the teaching of religion. It soon followed, as logically it should, 
that the teaching of the closely allied moral virtues was also 
discarded. This double default, as I said, has obliged our edu- 
cational system to present to its students a truncated picture of 
reality. The consequences are disastrous and will grow increas- 
ingly disastrous as they pursue their logical course. 

With the abandoning of Revelation in university circles, the 
acquisition of certain knowledge became an impossible task. 
Two courses were open to man. Either he was forced to fall 
back on his fallible reason—a tool which Moses Maimonides had 
long ago proved to be unequal to the problem—or, he had to 
resort to a fatuous liberalism, which ranges all the way from 
polite skepticism to the shoddy ‘‘science’’ of statistics. Pre- 
occupation, the short span of human existence, the infinitude of 
the world object to be examined, as well as the finite limits of 
the examining faculty render man’s reason inherently incapable 
of solving the problem. The social possibilities of liberalism, 
on the other hand, have always rendered this alternative attrac- 
tive. Its glib versatility produces both on performer and spec- 
tator the same giddy effect as the spectacle of a tight-rope 
equilibrist. It is good theatre, good politics, but utter irrespon- 
sibility in the face of a crisis. As things are today man must 
make a decision. The university often does little more than 
prepare him to side-step it, gracefully, The Kremlin could ask 
for nothing more. 

Paralleling the ouster of Revelation from our lecture halls is 
that of authority. Both branch from God in such a way that 
the rejection of one entails the rejection of the other. For au- 
thority without justice is tyranny; justice, however, is impos- 
sible without certain knowledge of rights and obligations; and 
certitude we have seen is lost with the abandonment of Revela- 
tion. With authority gone a specious form of liberty enters the 
scene. ‘‘Liberty’’ is today’s major plague. As practised, it 
consists in man’s right to do anything in accord with his opinion. 
That right, he is taught at the university, is his supreme pre- 
rogative as the citizen of a democracy. It is, in fact, indistin- 
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guishable from license. True liberty, properly defined, is man’s 
potentiality to perform a good action. The full good, however, 
he cannot know for certain without the controlling assistance of 
Revelation. ‘Hence, man himself and the world he lives in are 
at the mercy of opinion’s whim. 

Opinion, then, the pale image of truth, is the end product of 
university training today. Could Plato return, he would be as- 
tonished to find how modern educators are using his cave. The 
method he worked out for themi in that famous parable of the 
seventh book of the Republic was quite different from present 
practice. Uneducated man, he wrote, was chained in a cave 
with his back to the light. All that he could see (or know) 
were the shadows cast by the fire against the wall in front of 
him. Reality, that is to say, the true and the good, chained 
man could not see. His world of knowledge was the shadow of 
reality, which is mere opinion. Plato’s conception of the two- 
fold purpose of education, therefore, was to free man from his 
chains and turn him from the shadowy twilight of opinion, first 
to the world of real objects and finally to the sun, source of all 
light (or knowledge) and all reality. When we realize that 
for him the sun was a symbol of the Divine principle, a more 
inspiring ideal for education is hard to conceive. A more 
cogent indictment of modern education cannot be imagined. 

We live today and are trained to live in the shadow world of 
opinion. In religion, in philosophy, the arts, morality, politics, 
the social sciences, in all the areas dominated by man and his 
vital human interests, we move in the false, heady atmosphere 
of the race track. One man’s guess is as good as another’s. 
Secure in the ‘‘science’’ of his system, he.is prepared to take 
his chance and place a bet. In short, education has trained 
man to make a game out of life in a way he would never try 
with a living. 

This is laissez-faire, nineteenth-century rugged individualism 
transplanted from the field of economies to the whole world of 
thought, morality and life. It is not surprising, then, to note 
that states have found it necessary to control opinion exactly as 
they found it necessary to control economics. The state’s think- 
ing in this matter is much sounder than that of the resentful in- 
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dividual whose opinion is controlled. Despite the dramatic but 
puerile dictum of Helvetius there is nothing essentially sacred 
about an opinion. In fact, in the field of religion where God 
has been merciful enough to reveal the truth to mankind, opin- 
ion can be blasphemous. At best, opinions are blind gropings 
for the truth; at worst, they are the stubborn vaporings of ig- 
norance. Actually, an opinion is grounded on nothing but the 
limited experience and personal interests of the individual. It 
is not supported by a universal, eternal, immutable law as is 
truth. The state’s opinion, then, is just as good, just as sacred 
and just as accurate as the individual citizen’s opinion or the 
majority opinion of all the citizens. (I need not point out how 
clearly Mr. Truman proved this in the last election.) With 
man’s normal aspirations reduced by university training from 
a thirst for truth to the spawning of opinions, there is every 
reason to expect that the state for its own preservation will be 
forced to establish an opinion-control bureau. There are defi- 
nite forewarnings of such necessity. 

The universities themselves are reexamining their fabulous 
formula of ‘‘academic freedom’’: that Protean pulpit whereon 
may mount atheist and Catholic; fellow-traveler and capitalist; 
agnostic, liberal, dogmatist and even an occasional teacher. It 
is fondly assumed that the untrained nostril of the student will 
unfailingly detect the sweet odor of truth from this miasma of 
conflicting opinion belched at him by his instructors. The for- 
mula, with all the good faith, tolerance and urbanity in the 
world, is impossible. It is high-balling toward self-destruction. 
No contradictory parts can ever add up to a whole. Truth is 
one, simple and integral. Hegel’s dialectical zigzag of thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis may appeal to a ballet-master or the 
Radio City Rockettes but it is so much philosophical balderdash 
to one who has seen the Promised Land of total reality. 

Deprived of God man will build himself an idol; shorn of 
Revelation he will cast a mystic aura over the dry fodder of 
rationalism; deprived of dogma, he will seek emotional refuge 
in the narcotic of EPOCHE, that Stoic suspension of judgment 
which renders man insensible to the petty clash of conflicting 
opinions; relieved of objective authority, man will have recourse 
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to the petty might of his own finite judgment as the last court 
of appeal; if this fails to raise a clear voice or bring calm to 
confusion, he will then slide into the Nirvana of license. At 
each descending step he has erected an idol to represent the 
fuller reality on the level above; he is content to accept a dimin- 
ishing part as a substitute for the whole. 

It is with no complacency that I turn from this scene of con- 
fusion to the formidable task confronting me. Despite the mani- 
fold involutions of most modern universities, their guiding prin- 
ciple is relatively simple. It is the monism of unregenerated 
but self-sufficient nature. Georgetown University rejects this 
over-simplification of education’s chore, for she maintains with 
St. Paul that ‘‘natural wisdom brings only death, whereas the 
wisdom of the spirit brings life and peace.’’ (Romans 8: 6.) 
Hence the goal of true education is dualistic: both spirit and 
nature, in the Pauline sense, claim their just measure of atten- 
tion. No academic system can pretend to be realistic, if it fails 
to account for both factors in its training. Balance between 
the two and thoroughness in the approach to each must charac- 
terize the program. 

Our method of training nature was first molded in Plato’s 
Academy some four centuries before the birth of Christ. Homer 
and Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus and Sophocles have graced the 
walks of Georgetown as once the groves of Greece. Aristotle 
has sharpened the wits of our students with his logic and meta- 
physical complexities. With Justin, Clement, Origen and Basil 
we believe that God prepared the intellect of the world for the 
advent of Christ by the genius of Greece. With Lactantius, 
Ambrose, Augustine and Cassiodorus we hold that Rome pre- 
pared for His coming by teaching the world a moral code of 
law and order in Caesar, Cicero and Seneca. 

Each individual in his growth to maturity undergoes in a 
microcosmic manner the intellectual development of the world. 
What prepared mankind for the coming Christ, now best pre- 
pares the individual man for the life of grace. This was Clem- 
ent’s theory of education, restated by Basil and codified by Ig- 
natius when he founded the Jesuit schools. Thus the patiently 
tooled truths of pagan antiquity, beautifully encased in the lit- 
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erature of Greece and Rome, were saved and used as a prope- 
deutic for the student’s maturing mind to fathom the mysteries 
of Redemption. 

If pre-Christian antiquity contributed its treasures and the 
Middle Ages their theology, the modern epoch, dating from the 
Renaissance, has introduced science as a new factor of univer- 
sal knowledge. This element was rapidly and efficiently ab- 
sorbed by the Jesuit code of education. The names of Sestini, 
Hagen and Secchi, Georgetown Scientists, indicate more than 
routine academic interest. 

Founded as a college in 1789 by Archbishop Carroll of Balti- 
more, Georgetown first began offering graduate courses leading 
to the Master’s degree in 1820. The Astronomical observatory 
which pioneered in the study of sun-spots and variable stars, 
was erected in 1841. Her Medical School was opened in 1851, 
her Law School in 1870. The Georgetown University Hospital 
began in 1898. Her famous School of Foreign Service was 
established in 1919. 

The past is secure but what of the present and what of the 
Future? What of the Greco-Roman classics and theology in 
this age of nuclear physics, ram-jets, plastics, plexi-glass and 
orange-squeezers? When Moses went up to Mt. Sinai to consult 
with Yahweh about the ten commandments, the children of Is- 
rael left behind in the wilderness grew impatient and enter- 
prising. Following the disordered bent of man’s nature, they 
erected an idol and worshipped it. That is very ancient his- 
tory but very modern psychology. Man today after two world 
wars is again impatient and enterprising. Where the Israelites 
had one idol, modern man has many. Idol worship, in the sense 
of pursuing shadows and deferring to opinions, is a modern 
disorder. Georgetown University has been iconoclastic in the 
past and with God’s help will wield a heavier hammer in the 
future. 

Throughout her long history she has never lost sight of the 
man she was training and the destiny freely assigned him by 
Almighty God. With the Psalmist she has wondered: ‘‘ What is 
man that thou are mindful of him? or the son of man that thou 
visitest him?’’ With the Psalmist she has answered her own 
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question: ‘‘Thou hast made him a little less than the angels, 
thou hast crowned him with glory and honor and hast set him 
over the works of thy hands.’’ (Psalms 8: 5-6.) This is man’s 
earthly destiny, the fruit, we believe, of intelligence and moral 
self-discipline. Man’s eternal destiny to be accomplished by 
the exercise of religious virtues we consider to be equally the 
concern of education. To this end we have channelled our edu- 
cational efforts along the lines suggested to teachers by St. 
Paul: ‘‘They are to order the lives of the faithful, minister to 
their needs, build up the frame of Christ’s body, until we all 
realize our common unity through faith in the Son of God, and 
fuller knowledge of him. So we shall reach perfect manhood, 
that maturity which is proportioned to the completed growth of 
Christ; we are no longer to be children, no longer to be like 
storm-tossed sailors, driven before the wind of each new doctrine 
that human subtlety, human skill in fabricating lies, may pro- 
pound. We are to follow the truth, in a spirit of charity, and 
so grow up, in everything, into a due proportion with Christ, 
who is our head.’’ (Ephesians 4: 11-15.) 

This is our program, this our academic faith to which we are 
consecrated with all hope in His divine promises, with all love 
for Him our Creator and Redeemer and with charity toward 
men of good will. 











STUDENT SEPARATIONS FROM COLLEGE: 
AN OVERVIEW 
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W questions can be more important to a college than the area 
of inquiry concerning student separations. The student 
separating from college poses questions relating both to his own 
resulting reaction and to the effectiveness of the college program. 
To the student his separation may create an emotional upset. 
If he is dropped for low grades, he may lose self-confidence. If 
he is forced to withdraw for financial reasons, he may become 
embittered. If he leaves because of inability to cope with the 
responsibilities of unfamiliar living conditions and a strange 
environment, he may become dangerously introvert. To the stu- 
dent and to his parents, separation from college may bring severe 
psychic wounds. 

To the college, a knowledge of why students drop out would be 
valuable in many ways. A careful analysis of student separa- 
tions would reveal institutional weaknesses wherever they might 
exist—in the college’s admissions policy, its orientation program, 
its advisory system, its health service, its financial aid program 
or the effectiveness of its classroom instruction. Moreover, such 
a study would give to the college a penetrating insight into the 
behavior of those borderline students whose barely passing per- 
formances indicate that they, too, are having difficulties. Indeed, 
a college could expose itself to no probe more searching nor re- 
warding than one which sought to account for its student with- 
drawals. : 

In providing a searching self-survey, a study of student separa- 
tions enables a college to ascertain to what degree it is achieving 
its goals. The objectives of a college can be realized only in terms 
ofits human product. Hence, in proportion to the number of 
those who withdraw from the school, to that extent do its ob- 
jectives remain only partly fulfilled. 

One final reason for the college being concerned about with- 
drawals is the practical one of keeping enrolment up. The 1948 
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National Conference on Higher Education points out that ‘‘ex- 
perienced college men from all parts of the nation agree not only 
that previous estimates have been high, but also that college en- 
rolments of the future may be materially affected by any of 
several variables.’’ To arrest a threatened enrolment drop by 
reducing the withdrawals is one obvious safeguard against ad- 
verse variables. 

In view of the importance of having precise knowledge on stu- 
dent mortality, most colleges keep surprisingly incomplete re- 
cords on withdrawals. This lack stems in part from an under- 
staffing of those offices—dean, registrar and personnel counselor 
—where such information should be compiled. To keep an up-to- 
date statistical study of all withdrawals over a period of years 
requires far more clerical and guidance personnel than is avail- 
able to most colleges. Hence, most colleges must list as ‘‘un- 
known”’ the reasons for student separations that occur at the 
end of a semester. Seldom is inquiry made as to why the stu- 
dent did not return to college. 

Many schools, however, do keep a record of those who drop out 
during the course of a semester. The separating student is re- 
quired to fill out a withdrawal application which requests that he 
check from a list of reasons the ones to which he attributes his 
withdrawal. Obviously, the student may have little skill in self- 
analys’s. This method must therefore be supplemented by an ex- 
amination of such objective data as the student’s grades, his I. Q. 
and his placement examination scores. 

Further validation of a study of student mortality would re- 
quire that certain withdrawals be set aside from others. These 
special categories, which cannot be considered fatalities, include 
those who transferred to another college, those who returned to 
the same college at a later date and those who enrolled for part- 
time or special work and hence did not plan to take a degree. 

Once the college has refined its method of investigation, it may 
then proceed intelligently to ascertain the cause of separations. 
Leading the list in most colleges will be that of failure to get 
passing grades. The failing student is either required to with- 
draw or else, in discouragement, leaves of his own volition. Fre- 
quently the student who receives poor grades lacks sufficient 
mental ability and has poor study habits. A student may fail be- 
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cause the college is derelict in providing good teaching and a 
stimulating academic milieu. 

Second to the intellectual factor as a cause of student mortality 
in most studies is that of finance. Many of these casualties are 
students who entered short of hard cash, but hopeful that they 
would be able to ‘‘work their way through.’’ Other non-intel- 
lectual factors contributing to student withdrawals embrace: 
illness, outside employment, too many extra-curricular activities, 
lack of interest in studies, marriage and military service. Many 
freshmen find it too difficult to make the adjustment from a rela- 
tively sheltered high school life in the home community to the 
complex college situation where the home stabilities are absent 
and ‘‘the security of independent achievement had not yet been 
gained.’’ 

Another factor in student withdrawals is the emotional impact 
of the world crisis with its constant overtones of war. Among 
many students, particularly young men awaiting induction, a 
‘‘what’s the use’’ mood is not uncommon. And, finally, among 
student withdrawals from small colleges are those veterans who 
now find that there are openings in the larger institutions of their 
original choice. 

The investigator who seeks to ascertain the causes of with- 
drawal in individual cases will find that in most instances the 
unlocking key will be a combination of factors rather than a 
single factor. The reasons for a student’s withdrawing are com- 
plex and reveal a ‘‘pattern of dissatisfaction’’ rather than a 
single predominant cause. Indeed, even in instances where poor 
grades are given as the reason, it is well to realize that in a stu- 
dent’s academic performance there is an interrelatedness of 
factors, a student’s scholastic achievement being a result of ‘‘the 
combined influence of a great many behavioral influences which, 
themselves, are intricately interwoven.’’ 

Far easier to ascertain than the causes of withdrawals is their 
number. The average liberal arts college loses approximately 
fifty per cent of those who enter its portals. If nearly ten per 
cent of these separations transfer to another college, the average 
gross mortality ranges around forty per cent. 

To arrest this large proportion of withdrawals would require 
preventive measures as numerous as the causal factors. The chief 
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preventive technique might well be a sounder admissions program 
since student separations obviously reflect unfavorably on the 
procedures of admission. In admitting a student the college says, 
in essence, that it believes that the applicant is a good prospect. 
That this assumption so often proves false is evidence that the 
college is using faulty or inadequate bases of admissions. 

Many schools still cling too closely to the unit system despite 
the growing number of studies indicating ‘‘that there is no best 
pattern. of secondary school units prerequisite to success in col- 
lege.’? Rank in the high school graduating class—another predic- 
tive device—is a sounder guide than the pattern of courses fol- 
lowed, but if the level of class achievement is low this measure- 
ment becomes correspondingly invalid. 

Standardized entrance tests have great prognostic value and 
their use is on the increase. These tests measure scholastic 
achievement or scholastic aptitude. A most recent use of the 
latter type is the examination given by the United States Navy for 
appointment to the Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps. 

However accurate they may be in measuring academic promise 
and achievement, these entrance tests may fail to reveal certain 
non-intellectual factors that condition success in college. Addi- 
tional information is required if the ‘‘profile’’ is to be full. Into 
a fully serviceable profile folder would go such data as would re- 
veal the student’s health history, the quality of his personality 
and the degree of his drive and persistence. 

Even when tests are available to measure all aspects of a stu- 
dent’s previous history, it will not be easy to secure their use as a 
substitute for the prevalent unit system. Fully aware of the 
charges that they are fettered by an outworn traditionalism, 
colleges are loath, nonetheless, to deviate from long-established 
admissions practices. Moreover, many state-supported colleges 
that would like to employ the more careful techniques of selection 
are enjoined by law against selective admissions. Private colleges 
are free from the pressure of state requirements, but their need 
for keeping enrolment up may well impel them to accept appli- 
eants of dubious promise. 

Those schools which are not in a position to employ preventive 
measures in admissions must emphasize therapeutic techniques 
in matriculation. Many such techniques have demonstrated 
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their value over the years. Placement examinations are used 
widely in assigning students to sub-freshman, non-credit courses 
in such fields as English and mathematics. These tests are also 
valuable in predicting college performance. 

Another technique that comes into pronounced use as soon 
as the student first sets foot on the campus is the orientation pro- 
gram. To ease the new student effectively into college life is to 
win half the battle against withdrawal. Since the overwhelming 
proportion of dropouts occur in the first two college years, the 
orientation program assumes importance. 

After orientation, which is guidance in a freshman cap, the 
college that would reduce withdrawals finds it necessary to pro- 
vide additional personnel services. Counselors, psychologists 
and psychiatrists, all have their roles in studying systematically 
the student’s personal and scholastic history and suggesting a 
happy solution. A college with an effective guidance program 
obviously can cut deeply into the number of student withdrawals. 

Such a good guidance program will emphasize fully the role 
of the individual teacher. The instructor’s mastery of the 
subject matter is not enough; guidance must go hand in hand 
with instruction. As one educator phrases it, ‘‘The principal 
arena of student personnel work is teacher-student relationships, 
not occasional interviews with specialized counselors.’’ 

Another guidance resource is referral to community agencies. 
Most colleges do not tap fully the specialized counseling agencies 
available in their own communities. The Veterans Administra- 
tion has psychiatric services which many colleges cannot supply. 
The 1800 state employment offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service offer employment counseling, occupational apti- 
tude testing and selective job placement facilities which are 
readily available to college students. Local hospital boards and 
social service agencies are usually, as their personnel permits, 
eager to provide trained counseling or clinical services to col- 
leges. Civic organizations and church groups are often in @ 
position to provide facilities or personnel to the enrichment of 
the college guidance program. 

Particularly in need of sound counseling is the student who 
lacks sufficient funds to continue. Educators have long realized 
the necessity of increased financial assistance to worthy students; 
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many schools invite wealthy alumni to make donations for the 
endowment of scholarships and loan funds. In recent years, 
there has been a growing demand that the federal government 
provide such assistance. The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education has recommended that the federal government pro- 
vide grants to enable students to go through the first two years 
of college without paying any fees. For deserving students who 
could not afford to pay fees for the last two college years, the 
government would provide scholarships and fellowships to schools 
of the recipients’ own choice. Meanwhile, in the absence of such 
large-scale assistance, the college must often reluctantly sit by 
while a good student finds it necessary to withdraw for financial 
reasons. 

College advisors may get some comfort out of the realization 
that in some cases of too great financial need, as with great 
difficulty in other areas, withdrawal from college may be the 
best solution. Moreover, in such an eventuality the withdrawing 
student can be talked with in such fashion as to help him face up 
to his problems. A college which makes skillful use of the exit 
or terminal interview can assist the separating student to 
regain his self-esteem and to depart with the feeling that, even 
though he was not graduated, his college experiences will prove 
rewarding. 
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I 


LUMNI education developed as a phase of adult education 

here in the United States. The idea of alumni education 
began about a century ago when alumni, and later alumni or- 
ganizations, began to demand representation on the boards of 
trustees of their alma maters. Like adult education which re- 
ceives new impetus after periods of political, social and moral 
change, this phase of adult education emerged as such in 1916 
while the War of 1914-1918 was still in progress. Its appear- 
ance at this time was probably an outgrowth of the organization 
of alumni secretaries into a formal group in 1913 and subsequent 
meetings to consider their problems. This type of education 
appealed to the organizations of some of the strongest institu- 
tions, and their alumni began to ask them to provide facilities 
for continuing the education of their graduates. Those colleges 
and universities then set up programs of various types to meet 
the needs of their alumni. After a survey of the institutions 
offering alumni education had been made in 1930, the Carnegie 
Corporation gave grants to five colleges and universities to carry 
further their experiments in ‘‘education for the educated.’’ Of 
these institutions only two have continued programs until the 
present, and only one follows its program much as it was origi- 
nally planned. The idea of alumni education seems to have 
caught the imagination of alumni for a time. Grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation probably helped prolong enthusiasm for 
it. Now it seems to have merged with adult education at the 
upper level. Universities have recognized that they have a re- 
sponsibility for this type of adult education and offer clinics, 
short courses, conferences and such as refresher courses for pro- 
fessional people. For those interested in cultural subjects tly 
provide evening classes, discussion groups and radio programs. 
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II 


Alumni education developed as the result of a demand on the 
part of college and university graduates that institutions of 
higher learning provide programs by which they could ‘‘bridge 
the gap between traditional thoughts and procedures and the 
new conception of the changing order.’’ Such a demand was 
first made in the nineteenth century when the public school 
movement was making headway and the American Lyceum, an 
influential adult education agency, was spreading rapidly 
over the nation. During this period alumni made it known that 
they wished to keep in touch with educational problems though 
they were not continuing their formal education, and demanded 
that they be given representation on boards of trustees. The 
fact that they were making demands was considered an indica- 
tion of their interest in educational matters. In 1854 when 
King’s College, from which Columbia University grew, was cele- 
brating its one-hundredth anniversary, its organized alumni re- 
fused to take any official part in the ceremonies because they 
had been refused representation on the board of trustees. These 
early alumni organizations had educational connotations as they 
were literary and debating societies. It was later that they be- 
came interested in the social side and the lighter aspects. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century great social and 
economic changes had taken place. State universities and pub- 
lie school systems had grown remarkably all over the country. 
Prior to this time the number of alumni in the population as a 
whole was small. Curriculums were much the same in all edu- 
cational institutions; not yet had the universities begun to ex- 
pand with professional schools. There were many college and 
university graduates as well as thousands of others who attended 
but did not graduate. As the alumni organizations became 
stronger, these persons began to make their wants known and 
they have come to be accepted as part of the educational affairs 
in this country. 

The first convention of alumni secretaries held in 1913 at Ohio 
State University marked a significant event in general alumni 
history in this country. The Association of Alumni Secre- 
taries formed there was to be a clearing house for the discussion 
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of basic alumni problems. Then in 1927 when other forms of 
alumni activity had been organized, all were merged in the 
American Alumni Council. With the basie organization prob- 
lems solved and alumni offices ready to meet such matters as 
financial support and maintaining interest in intercollegiate ath- 
letics, alumni secretaries began to wonder what the next step 
should be. 

Alumni, because they had been occupied with the business of 
living, had not been able to keep in touch with educational af- 
fairs. The secretaries of some alumni organizations began to 
wonder if the graduates of their institutions would be interested 
in a program of continuing education. In the past a college 
graduate had been able to acquire a satisfactory glimpse of 
the whole field of knowledge, but that was no longer possible. 
Alumni were beginning to realize that the many fields of knowl- 
edge opened up by modern discoveries made it difficult to as- 
similate them in four, or even eight years. <A college education 
could give the student only an introduction to wider fields which 
he might follow throughout adult life. As one professor stated, 
education is a ‘‘continved stimulation of the mature mind.’’ 

The idea of alumni education took definite form in 1916 while 
the war of 1914-1918 was still in progress. Mr. Ernest M. 
Hopkins, after long experience as an alumni officer, became 
president of Dartmouth. In his inaugural address he stated his 
idea concerning it as follows: 


If the college has conviction that its influence is worth 
seeking at the expense of four vital years in the formative 
period of life, is it not logically compelled to search for 
some method of giving access to this influence to its gradu- 
ates in their subsequent years? . . . The college has no less 
an opportunity to be of service to its men in their old age 
as in their youth, if only it can establish the procedures by 
which it can periodically throughout their lives give them 
opportunity to replenish their intellectual reserves. It is 
possible that something in the way of lectures by certain 
recognized leaders of the world’s thought, made available 
for alumni and friends of the college during the brief period 
following the Commencement season would be a step in this 
direction. Or it may be that some other device would more 
completely realize the possibilities. It at least seems clear 
that the formal educational contacts between the College 
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and its graduates should not stop at the end of four years, 

never in any form to be renewed. 

Not long afterwards, Alexander Meiklejohn, then president of 
Amherst, expressed the following point of view: 


How shall the dream be realized? . . . Of course the first 
step is to get the gospel believed. It was suggested by the 
new president of Dartmouth that we should establish sum- 
mer schools for alumni and the same suggestion has recently 
been made to me by one of our Amherst graduates who has 
been feeling the same need and dreaming the same dream. 


Both of these college presidents assumed that facilities would 
be developed by the colleges for their graduates. These state- 
ments contained the underlying philosophy of other college 
presidents as well as that of regional and national organizations 
of college officers. However, they did little about it. They 
hesitated because the idea that a college education should con- 
tinue through the life of the graduate was a new one to many 
faculty members; previously they had considered their responsi- 
bility at an end when the senior graduated. Neither were there 
any well-defined and widely-accepted methods of instruction for 
persons of the post-collegiate level who were interested in con- 
tinuing their general education. Because alumni had been so 
responsive to propaganda for inter-collegiate athletics, home- 
comings and reunions, the question was brought up as to whether 
they were interested in the more fundamental activities and 
ideas. 

In 1922, at the alumni secretaries conference, there was some 
evidence of this new interest in alumni relations, that of en- 
couragement of the personal, intellectual life of the individual 
alumnus with a continuation of his personal relation to his alma 
mater. Some of the first colleges to work out plans for a type 
of educational program which could inspire such a relationship 
were Amherst, Smith and Wellesley, all of which prepared 
reading courses. Amherst, which took the lead, issued fully de- 
veloped courses and short lists of two or three books. President 
Meiklejohn said at the beginning: 

We must, I think, count on getting men who want general 


library study, not too highly specialized who can be bound 
together in groups, so that they themselves as a group will 
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study with each other, share their common interests, and do 
it under our stimulation and direction. 


Though Wellesley had not worked out formal study courses, 
Smith had prepared twelve, each of which corresponded to a 
college term in that subject. 

In April, 1925, the problem of alumni education, as such, was 
brought out in the open at the meeting of the Association of 
Alumni Secretaries. Levering Tyson, director of the Home 
Study Department at Columbia University, who was a former 
president of the Association, gave an address on ‘‘ Educating 
the Educated.’’ It may have been that because he had been 
an alumni officer and was then engaged in an adult education 
activity that his presentation of the idea caught the imagination 
of these alumni officers. At any rate, his address provided an 
answer to the question as to the step alumni associations should 
next take. It turned the attention of alumni again to educa- 
tion as a major interest. In his address he raised the question 
as to whether there was a real demand on the part of college 
graduates for continuing their education. Ile cited as evidence 
that the large enrolment of commercial correspondence schools 
indicated a demand on the part of the general public and that 
so far academic institutions were leaving the satisfaction of 
that demand to such agencies, a duty ‘‘which it is the function 
of educational institutions to perform.’’ He stated, also, that 
educational institutions existed for disseminating information 
and adding to individual knowledge, and challenged, ‘‘If there 
is a sufficiently large number of alumni who want this service 
from our educational institutions, it is up to the alumni organi- 
zations to prove it.’’ 

Then, in 1927, at the meeting of the alumni secretaries, Mr. 
Morse A. Cartwright, executive director of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, presented an address on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion as a Continuing Process.’’ As an officer of an adult edu- 
cation agency and also as an alumnus, he suggested that a new 
and different conception of the university alumnus was needed 
—not only should he feel an emotional but also an intellectual 
loyalty to his alma mater; that alumni would be interested in 
such a relationship and were asking for it. These statements 
by Mr. Tyson and Mr. Cartwright indicate an important reason 
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for an educational program for alumni; that it should differ 
from that for the undergraduate was implied but not stated. 
It appears, also, from the effects of these addresses that the idea 
of alumni education was at this time being much influenced by 
leaders of the adult education movement. 

The idea of the development of a distinctly educational pro- 
gram in the field of alumni relations finally received recognition 
at the meeting of alumni officers at the University of Minne- 
sota in May, 1928. At this time, alumni officers at the confer- 
ence took formal action as the newly-formed American Alumni 
Council by the appointment of an Aims and Policies Committee 
which was to meet later in the year. This committee was author- 
ized to ‘‘co-operate with or enlist the cooperation of any educa- 
tional agency or organization (American Association for Adult 
Education, for example) studying educational or administrative 
problems touching upon the alumni field.’’ It was also to co- 
operate with any institutional project such as that being done 
by Daniel L. Grant, a former president of the Association of 
Alumni Secretaries, and then at the University of North Caro- 
lina. In addition, this Committee was to give attention to. 
problems of the continuation of intellectual relationships between 
colleges and universities and their alumni. 

In his preliminary investigation, Mr. Grant found that due 
to lack of leadership in our colleges and universities, graduates 
of professional courses had already formed their own profes- 
sional educational organizations and agencies; that commercial 
correspondence schools were enrolling a million students from 
the general public, and that one of these schools, over a period 
of nineteen years, had enrolled 125,000 college graduates. The 
survey of the office staff of a large industrial concern employ- 
ing college-trained engineers showed that more than half were 
enrolled for correspondence courses. His investigation re- 
vealed, in addition, that the largest demand was for profes- 
sional guidance and training. The next largest demand was 
for cultural stimulation and enrichment in order to increase 
their professional efficiency. Thus far, colleges and universities 
were doing little to help their graduates deal with their new 
problems, and as yet had only begun to publish the results of 
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their researches in terms which the alumni could translate and 
incorporate into their everyday thinking and tasks. At this 
time about forty colleges and universities had recognized that 
they had a permanent obligation to their alumni and were, with 
limited funds and faculty, trying to meet their needs. 

The appointment of the Aims and Policies Committee and 
the fact that the first investigation in the field of continuing 
education for graduates was undertaken by an officer of the or- 
ganization, Mr. Daniel L. Grant, led to the meeting of alumni 
officers at Vassar. The Committee met with a group of college 
presidents appointed by the American Association of Adult 
Education to go over the idea extensively. The expenses of this 
meeting and of the investigations which grew out of it were as- 
sumed by the Carnegie Corporation which had long been inter- 
ested in the whole idea of adult education of which alumni edu- 
cation was a phase. 

In reporting the progress made at the meeting at Vassar, Mr. 
Tyson characterized it as the ‘‘beginning of another era in 
American alumni history.’’ The alumni officers and college ad- 
ministrators recognized for the first time that college and uni- 
versity alumni were ‘‘an immense potential force which can and 
should be aligned in support of the cause of education in gen- 
eral and academic institutions in America in particular. From 
this meeting certain agreements emerged: that the time had 
come for plans to be made to fit alumni into the larger scheme 
of American higher education; that there was a regular and 
constructive task for alumni to do in support and development 
of these institutions, and they could aid those who had the 
authority and responsibility for them. This task, as they saw 
it, included assistance to the administration and faculty with 
materials with which to work, whether these be money, quali- 
fied students, freedom from restrictive legislation or from pro- 
vincial and narrowing prejudices. These delegates believed 
there was a sizable group of alumni in the various constituen- 
cies of the colleges which would be interested in an educational 
program. They recognized also that the close and continuing 
relation between the institutions and the alumni had been on 
the basis of interest in intercollegiate athletics and in contribu- 
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tions, due in part to the publicity methods of alumni organiza- 
tions. However, they believed that if alumni were approached 
on the basis of their intellectual interests, the response would be 
as favorable. Among the younger alumni and undergraduates 
they thought they sensed a questioning spirit and they believed 
that they could, with the help of a disinterested agency, such 
as the American Association for Adult Education, convince 
officials of colleges and universities that it would be worth while 
and wholesome to develop an alumni body interested in educa- 
tion and in continuing education also. These alumni represen- 
tatives realized that soon alumni would be turning to these in- 
stitutions to supply their post-collegiate educational needs and 
that the institutions could not refuse. 

The survey undertaken, in 1929, by Mr. Wilfred B. Shaw, 
formerly secretary of the Alumni Association, but director then 
of the Bureau of Alumni Relations at the University of Michi- 
gan, was the result of the conference at Vassar. It was con- 
ducted under the joint sponsorship of the American Association 
for Adult Education and the American Alumni Council. The 
institutions which he visited were: Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Smith, Radcliffe, Bowdoin, Wesleyan, Boston Univer- 
sity, Columbia, Cornell, Hamilton, Vassar, Stevens Institute, 
Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr, Princeton, Lafayette, Virginia, Wes- 
leyan (Georgia), University of Georgia, North Carolina, West- 
ern Reserve, Cleveland College, Wooster, Oberlin, Ohio State, 
Michigan, Chicago, Northwestern, De Pauw, Wisconsin, Law- 
rence, Minnesota, Carleton, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Iowa State, 
Knox, Drake and Oklahoma. 

The survey, which was to ascertain the types of alumni pro- 
grams in progress and the attitudes of administrators and 
alumni, revealed that many educators believed that their insti- 
tutions had a responsibility for continuing education and rec- 
ommended that the problem be brought to the attention of col- 
lege and university administrators and their alumni groups in 
the hope that they might take action regarding it. On the 
other hand, the presidents of some alumni associations were 
reluctant to give definite expressions of opinion but those of 
certain institutions said they were searching for a more dis- 
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tinctly educational objective as a fundamental background for 
the activities of their associations. The attitude of the average 
college graduate, as shown by the survey, was that many indi- 
vidual alumni had shown a definite interest in continuing edu- 
cation, but there had been little effort up to that time to pre- 
sent a definite plan to organized alumni groups. Attempts to 
do so had been made at a few institutions such as Amherst, 
Michigan, Lafayette, Smith, Radcliffe and Vassar. Both col- 
lege executives and alumni officers stated that any educational 
program would interest only a small proportion of the entire 
alumni group. However, it appeared that the former preoccu- 
pation with athletics was giving way to a new and more construc- 
tive attitude. Two separate questionnaires were sent to alumni 
of the University of Michigan. Fifty per cent returned them. 
To the question as to what the university could do to be of more 
service, they replied: extension courses, reading outlines, bulle- 
tins on research and more alumni organizations. An analysis 
of replies showed that the largest number wished immediate 
guidance in further study in literature and the next largest 
number wished it in science. Others wished it in single sub- 
jects. Professor C. 8. Yoakum, who made the analysis, said 
that it appeared that the University as a ‘‘whole could be of 
greatest service in maintaining that cultural and general interest 
in human affairs which it is supposed to foster during the period 
of residence. It would seem of lesser importance to maintain 
a service for alumni which bore specifically upon their present 
occupations. ”’ 

In 1931, a partial check on the number of institutions offering 
programs of continuing education indicated that 76 universities 
and colleges had such programs and 18 more were making plans. 
Five of these institutions with functioning programs were given 
grants by the Carnegie Corporation that they might further 
their experiments in continuing education. In the selection of 
colleges, the Corporation evidently proceeded upon the same 
policy, as it did later, in the selection of colleges to receive 
grants for the purpose of building up their book collections, 
that of ‘‘promise and performance.’’ Promise was defined as 
the probable future of the college, or the importance of the col- 
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lege in the region, and the chance that advances in the institu- 
tion might claim the attention of other colleges and be imitated. 
Performance referred to the kind of service offered and the 
quality of the institution. The colleges selected were Lafayette, 
Lawrence, Michigan, Ohio State and Vassar. 


III 


The Alumni College worked out at Lafayette was one of the 
most successful of the experiments then in progress and was 
widely copied by other colleges and universities. Begun the 
spring of 1929, it was based on the results of an experiment 
which President William Mather Lewis had been carrying on 
the preceding two years with a series of twelve reading-lists 
which the college sent to alumni. These lists, prepared by fac- 
ulty members, took the form of short notes and appreciations of 
outstanding books recently published in the various fields. 
These lists were so favorably received that President Lewis de- 
cided upon a further plan to stimulate alumni contacts and the 
Alumni College was the result. It was held the week following 
commencement and was planned to hold over, for a week’s edu- 
cational program, those alumni who had come for the events. 
Classes were held in the mornings and recreation was provided 
for the afternoons and evenings. Though some attended classes 
for only a day or two, most of them did attend regularly, for 
the educational part of the program proved of most interest to 
these business and professional men. The titles of the courses 
offered at this first alumni college were: Types of Tragic Drama, 
Current Movements in Education, Politics and the Individual, 
Old Testament Literature, Developments in Electrical Engineer- 
ing; during 1928 (transient phenomena), Chemistry, Econom- 
ies and Football Coaching. Courses offered since have varied. 
The opportunity to study was thoroughly appreciated by. those 
attending and the alumni college was offered for a number of 
years afterward. 

Lawrence College, in its experimental program worked out 
with the partial support of the American Association for Adult 
Education, introduced a variation in the reading-list program. 
Not only was a list of books suggested, but the books were pro- 
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vided, upon request. Henry M. Wriston, then president, was 
much interested in college students’ reading. Early in 1929, 
he persuaded the seniors that they would be no busier than he 
during the coming year, and suggested that they read the books 
he read, excepting those on education and historical works. 
Fifty per cent of the class agreed. The experiment was broad- 
ened to include all the alumni and an Alumni Reading Service 
was organized to begin operation on February 1, 1930. 

The books were selected from current publishers’ lists in the 
fields of science, history, religion, philosophy, art and music, 
with some poetry and a generous inclusion of fiction. Reviews 
of five or six of the books were published in the Lawrence Alum- 
mus. Publication of these was followed by a circular letter 
from President Wriston enclosing a list of the books with a one- 
sentence characterization and a business reply card for requests. 
Alumni could borrow one book for a three-week period; the only 
charge was for return postage. Mr. Wriston thought that books 
should be loaned to alumni because so many of them, ‘‘espe- 
cially those who have recently graduated, go into regions where 
the public libraries are poor and they do not have adequate 
facilities for good reading.’’ Of the 1,650 alumni to whom no- 
tice of the service was sent, 285 requested immediately some of 
the books. Another 150 reported they were going to read the 
books, which would be obtained from another source. Of those 
who sent in requests, 61% had graduated within the preceding 
ten years. Between February 1, 1930, and December 1, 1932, 
alumni borrowed 8,907 volumes at no cost except for return 
postage. 

During the first year and a half, the experiment was financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation as a project in continuing educa- 
tion. For the next year and a half, or until 1933, the funds 
were provided by the gift of a trustee, one dollar subscriptions 
from interested alumni and the sale of books no longer needed. 
Then as the college authorities did not wish to set up a schedule 
of charges or to ask for contributions, the experiment was dis- 
continued. The purchase of new books was stopped on June 1, 
1933, but requests for books then on hand were filled during 
1933-1934. In June, 1934, the Alumni Reading Service ended. 
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That the alumni appreciated the service is indicated by the 
fact that 44% of the graduates made use of it, the largest num- 
ber among recent graduates. But of the 115 titles available, 
nine titles were most frequently requested. Records show that 
a number of borrowers asked for only a few of the most popular 
titles; on the other hand, many placed requests for all the books 
on the list. For those in the latter group, the discontinuance of 
the service cut them off from the only library service available 
to them. Letters from alumni offered evidence that they had 
appreciated the service and hoped it would continue. 

The experiments in alumni education at Lafayette and at 
Lawrence were the outgrowth of interest in this type of educa- 
tion on the part of the presidents. At Michigan, the Bureau of 
Alumni Relations was created. It is a division of the University, 
and in no way is it connected with the alumni organization. The 
establishment of this bureau is an acknowledgment on the part 
of the University of its educational responsibility to its alumni 
as well as of the benefits which it has received from them. Since 
October, 1929, it has continued to develop a closer educational 
relationship with alumni. A director has been appointed whose 
duty it is to see that this tie continues. 

The alumni educational program at Michigan, a state-sup- 
ported institution, was broader than that at either of the above 
colleges, both privately supported. Those planning it took into 
consideration the ‘suggestions given in answer to the question 
as to how the University could ‘better serve its alumni. It in- 
cludes reading lists to giude individual graduates in their per- 
sonal reading projects, and reading courses for developing read- 
ing programs along definite lines, the alumni university held 
during the week between commencement and the opening of the 
summer session, lecture courses in areas where there were large 
numbers of alumni who wished this service, and radio programs. 
The Bureau of Alumni Relations would also route, to the proper 
member of the faculty, requests from alumni for help in the 
solution of special problems. 

The program in individual reading guidance has been un- 
usually successful and has continued. Organized through the 
cooperation of the Bureau of Alumni Relations and the Exten- 
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sion Service of the University Library, this service prepares lists 
to meet the individual needs of an alumnus on any topic desired. 
Faculty members have been asked for assistance when necessary 
in the selection and annotation of the lists. These cover subjects 
asked for repeatedly ; others are prepared for special fields; thus 
the lists are used more than once. They usually include ten or, 
at most, fifteen titles. Each request is answered by a personal 
letter with additions to the list made to fit the needs of the indi- 
vidual. Brief characterizations of the books recommended are 
given so the individual will have some evaluation of their merits. 

Judging by the immediate response, this type of service filled 
a need. Between March, 1930, and December, 1933, more than 
3,000 requests were received and more than 22,000 lists dis- 
tributed. Between five and six per cent of the graduates asked 
for one or more lists. Requests were received from persons in 
all walks of life, in this country and abroad. They wished lists 
on topics ranging from vocations, the interests and problems of 
homemakers and avocations, through all fields of human thought. 
To a questionnaire sent to 500 users in 1931, returns were re- 
ceived from 199. Few found the lists unsuitable; 80% had used 
the lists; the others intended to make use of them. 

Michigan’s alumni had an opportunity to study at its Alumni 
University, begun in 1931 and held the week after commence- 
ment. The instructors tried to adapt their courses to fit the 
more mature need of those attending. In addition, the instruc- 
tors prepared lists of books as suggestions for reading programs 
on certain subjects. These lists were then available to indi- 
viduals, clubs and groups as programs of study. 

The Bureau of Alumni Relations at Michigan also offered 
lecture courses or extension programs at Detroit. In 1930, in 
cooperation with the Alumni Club of that city it offered five 
lectures to alumni by members of the faculty. The small fee 
paid by the many attending, more than paid the regular rates 
for extension lectures. Other costs of putting on the program 
were paid in part from a Carnegie Corporation grant. 

The University’s radio program had features of interest to 
alumni. Faculty members gave discussions in their fields, and 
on Saturday evenings there was a series of talks sponsored by 
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the Bureau of Alumni Relations of special interest to alumni. 
However, in a recent Report to the President, the Director of 
Extension stated that the University is not making extensive 
use of radio facilities. 

The investigation carried on at Ohio State, under a grant, 
attempted to determine what alumni interests and desires might 
be. Previous to this time, in 1928-1929, Dr. Jessie A. Charters, 
then carrying on an experimental study of adult education, or- 
ganized a series of study groups to determine their suitability 
as a method for working with college graduates. Some fifteen 
active women’s study clubs were organized. Programs in gen- 
eral cultural fields as well as in parent education were prepared 
and representatives from the University met with them occa- 
sionally. To get a cross section of the alumni body representing 
classes as far back as 1885, some 544 graduates in Toledo, were 
selected for study. There also were well-organized and active 
alumni groups. Among this group was a small one interested 
in continuing education, which was willing to cooperate with the 
University in making the study. A committee was appointed, 
a questionnaire drawn up and sent to some 600 graduates and ex- 
students in the Toledo area. Forty-two responded, 32 stated 
they were interested in such a plan, if the offerings met with 
their personal needs and convenience. It was decided to use in 
this study the personal interview method and check with a ques- 
tionnaire later. Random samplings were made for both interview 
and questionnaire, and within each sex, class and vocation group, 
the numbers selected as far as possible in proportion within each 
of these groups. Sixty cases were interviewed and carefully re- 
ported. A supplementary questionnaire was sent to 100 alumni, 
each class of the University as far back as 1907 being represented. 
Twenty-nine returned the questionnaire filled out, the classes 
of 1924 and 1928 showing the largest number of returns, and 
the College of Engineering being best represented. A summary 
of results showed that these alumni were most interested in their 
vocations. These were essentially cultural, required complex 
adjustments and gave fair satisfactions. The results also showed 
that from interviews with eighteen alumni and suggestions made 
by 89 persons regarding the services which the University might 
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provide for them ranged from ‘‘tickets for better seats at foot- 
ball games’’ through various vocational helps, to courses on the 
care and rearing of children, selected and classified lists of cur- 
rent books, art courses in connection with local museums and 
galleries and special courses for alumni in summer school. 

Vassar’s experiment in alumni education took the form of 
book lists and alumni conferences, the latter being the more im- 
portant. Vassar held the first week-end conference in 1921 
when it was celebrating the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Alumnae 
Association. It invited its alumnae to return to the campus for 
a week-end study and discussion. This meeting was so well 
received that the policy of holding conferences at irregular in- 
tervals was inaugurated. For the next one held in 1924, its 
alumnae returned for a week-end given over to study and dis- 
cussion of a previously announced topic. These conferences 
flourished for a time, and they were widely copied by other 
women’s colleges. 

Vassar made special efforts to interest her alumnae and other 
college graduates in the summer Institute of Euthenics which 
was established in 1926. Its aim and purpose was to provide a 
discussion group for college graduates who were interested in 
the problems of family life and the well-being of children. The 
response was immediate and it was welcomed as a new means for 
alumnae education, though not restricted to Vassar alumnae. 
The Institute gave opportunity to fathers, mothers and children 
to live on the campus for six weeks. While the children attended 
demonstration schools, the parents went to lectures and round- 
table discussions upon subjects connected with family relations. 
In addition to parents, teachers, social workers and nurses also 
participated. Mr. Shaw states that this Institute is the out- 
standing achievement of Vassar in the field of adult education. 

The programs of these five institutions were selected for dis- 
cussion in this paper because they were outstanding for some 
particular type of alumni education: Lafayette for its alumni 
college, Lawrence for its reading list program for which it pro- 
vided books upon request, Michigan for its comprehensive and 
flexible individual reading guidance program as well as its all- 
around plan for alumni education, Ohio State for its study to 
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determine alumni interests and needs, and Vassar for its weck- 
end alumnae conferences, and summer Institute of Euthenics. 
During this period there were in progress at many other col- 
leges and universities various types of alumni education pro- 
grams. When the American Association for Adult Education 
collected data for its Handbook in 1932-1933, it was found that 
the number of experiments in alumni education had increased. 
Of the institutions to which questionnaires were sent 261 replied. 
Of these, 169 reported a varied list of activities; 54 held alumni 
colleges, conferences or institutes, 95 used booklists, 75 had lec- 
ture services for clubs and eight used radio lectures; 104 re- 
ported personal aid and service from faculty directly to alumni 
requesting it. Though the spread of the idea of alumni educa- 
tion had been rapid, the number of alumni reached by their own 
colleges was very small in comparison with the whole alumni 
body. 

Mr. Morse A. Cartwright, executive director of the American 
Association for Adult Education, stated in 1935, that all the im- 
portant activities in alumni education had started within the 
preceding five years. He attributed this impetus to the influence 
of the adult education movement upon the thinking of college 
and university administrative officers, including the alumni 
secretaries. 

The scope which alumni education had reached by 1935 may 
be seen from the summary of the most significant programs given 
by Ruth E. Anderson, in a report published in the Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges for that year. She grouped 
them under four headings, the alumni college, alumni week-ends, 
lecture courses, reading lists and library service. The institu- 
tions offering an alumni college or college week-end, of from 
three to five or six days immediately following commencement, 
were Lafayette, Princeton and Cornell. The alumni week-end, 
which may be held at any time during the year, was a type of 
continuing education used then by Agnes Scott College, Smith, 
Vassar, New Jersey College for Women and Brown. For mem- 
bers of the professions, alumni week-ends were held at Massa- 
chusetts State, Tulane School of Medicine and Emory. The 
lecture-course type was used by Drexel, which offered a series of 
lectures by faculty members for their alumni and friends in 
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Philadelphia. At Michigan, the Bureau of Alumni Relations co- 
operated with the Alumni Club of Detroit in sponsoring a lec- 
ture course by faculty members. At Rutgers, a speakers’ bu- 
reau of faculty members was organized to provide a lecture serv- 
ice for alumni clubs. 

As only a small proportion of alumni can take advantage of 
educational programs on campuses, reading lists were used 
widely as a means of serving alumni off the campus. These lists, 
prepared by faculty members or college librarians, or others were 
published in alumni magazines or in separate leaflets, or com- 
piled upon request to meet individual needs. The alumni maga- 
zines of the following colleges published booklets regularly: 
Wellesley, Earlham, Boston University, University of Rochester, 
College of New Rochelle, Sweet Briar, Hollins, Northwestern, 
Cincinnati and Akron. Colby, at that time, sent booklists to a 
selected group of alumni and arranged for the books requested 
to be loaned by the college library, by other libraries or by other 
alumni. 

The reading lists compiled were supplied by the ALUMNI 
WEEKLY at Princeton; the alumni magazine of Western Re- 
serve published lists of books selected by faculty members and 
offered to fill requests for individual lists. To its alumnae, 
Goucher sent the lists issued by the Enoch Pratt Library of 
Baltimore. At Smith the faculty committee on directed reading 
for alumnae compiled lists according to the request of former 
students. In 1935, Michigan had received requests from 845 
alumni and had distributed 8,644 separate lists. It then had a 
file of several hundred lists ready for distribution. At Pomona, 
with the cooperation of the heads of departments, the alumni 
office agreed to send reading lists, in any special field or depart- 
ment, to any paid member of the alumni association. 


IV 


By the 1940’s, the interest in alumni education, as such, seems 
to have lessened, for an examination of periodical indexes to 
library and educational literature of this period shows that there 
are fewer articles on this subject. However, it is still of suff- 
cient interest that Guy R. Lyle in his book, ‘‘The Administration 
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of the College Library,’’ in 1944, discusses briefly the role the 
college library may take in giving reference aid to persons off- 
campus and reading service to alumni.” In the bibliography at 
the end of the chapter he lists no references so recent as 1940. 
There may be several reasons why fewer articles on alumni or 
continuing education are appearing. One may be that the num- 
ber of alumni interested in it has always been small. The pro- 
portion of alumni who have responded to questionnaires regard- 
ing participation in alumni educational activities has always 
been low. Returns from questionnaires sent out by Daniel L. 
Grant and Wilfred B. Shaw in 1928-1929, were 28% and 50% 
of the total number of which were sent. In these cases follow-up 
inquiries were used, or the per cent might not have been so high. 
To a questionnaire sent in 1940 to 1,000 alumni in the Middle 
Atlantic States, 30% replied. The survey made by Ruth E. 
Anderson in 1935 showed the largest number of institutions 
offering alumni education were in this region. Returns from 
the 1940 questionnaire revealed that the actual participation of 
alumni in educational activities for them was much less than the 
implied interest inferred. Of those replying, only 43% read 
some of the books recommended, 42% attended vocational con- 
ferences, 38% went to faculty lectures, 26% to general confer- 
ences, and 23% listened to faculty radio programs. Though 
there may be others not reporting who benefit from the programs 
there is no tangible evidence. In fact, there are few objective 
measurements of the value of the programs to the alumni or to 
the institutions offering them, other than questionnaires and 
opinions of participants, both of which are inadequate. Thus 
colleges and universities have little objective data to offer when 
asking financial support for these programs. With the excep- 
tions of the grants from the Carnegie Corporation, institutions 
have financed them by student fees and the generosity of faculty 
members who gave their time and efforts gratuitously or for a 
small amount. However, the cost of the reading list service at 
Michigan is absorbed by existing budgets, chiefly that of the 
Library Extension Service where most of the work is done. 

That only a small proportion of any alumni group can be in- 
terested in this type of relationship with their alma maters would 
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seem to indicate that few programs fit the needs of large num- 
bers of alumni. As pointed out in the preceding paragraph, less 
than 50% of those expréssing interest in such activity partici- 
pated in even one of the alumnal educational activities provided 
for them. 

Analysis of these results reveals that the needs of alumni vary 
with the length of time out of school ; those who had graduated five 
years or less wished practical vocational aid, those who had been 
out ten years wished information on family problems and the 
older graduates were interested in keeping informed of contem- 
porary problems and trends and in reviving intellectual interests 
of college years. 

Methods of instruction used, especially in the alumni colleges, 
have followed the same pattern as in undergraduate courses. 
Daniel L. Grant, one of the early leaders in the alumni education 
movement, believed that this type of education should be planned 
in terms of the needs of mature people, and the methods used 
should adjust themselves to conditions of active life, and stated, 
**We have to think in terms of a new technique.”’ 

The programs of alumni education which have continued into 
the present have been those adapted to fit the varying needs and 
changing interests of alumni. Two institutions, given Carnegie 
grants in 1930 and still serving the demands of their alumni for 
continuing education, are Michigan and Vassar. The report 
of the General Library for 1941-1942 and that of the Bureau 
of Alumni Relations for the years 1942-1944 of the University 
of Michigan show that alumni still ask for the lists, many are 
distributed each year, and new lists are being prepared to meet 
the changing demands. The 1941-1942 report points out that 
over the past ten years more than 10,000 alumni had requested 
lists and over 65,000 had been sent out. In the 1945-1946 report, 
Mr. Wilfred B. Shaw, director of the Bureau of Alumni Rela- 
tions, states that the reading list program continues to be a popu- 
lar service to alumni. During that year, 738 lists were mailed, 
an increase of 46% over the previous year. To the 500 lists on 
file, 96 new lists were added. These lists were sent to 39 states 
and to Hawaii. The reports for later years are not yet in print. 
These statistics seem to indicate that a reading guidance service 
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adapted to meet the needs of many different individuals and 
their changing interests will continue to be requested. This part 
of the University’s program of alumni education still functions; 
other parts such as the alumni college, have been discontinued. 

Vassar’s summer Institute has also continued. It, like Michi- 
gan, has adapted its programs to fit the needs and interests of 
the group enrolled. Since 1941 especially, the Institute has 
made several adjustments. In 1942, it became the Summer 
Institute for Family and Child Care Services. This change in 
title indicates the adaptation of the euthenics program to the 
needs of a nation at war. The 1942 and 1943 Institutes empha- 
sized the training of both professional and volunteer workers for 
family and child care services needed under war conditions. 
Education for international and intercultural understanding 
was also introduced. In 1943, the program included a seminar 
for Chinese students who were preparing to return to their na- 
tive country to serve in fields of health, nutrition, child care and 
education. In 1944, the name of the Institute changed to the 
Vassar Summer Institute for Family and Community Living. 
While the continued needs of the war emergency were recog- 
nized, the focus shifted in order to anticipate the adjustments 
necessary for the postwar period and to emphasize the impor- 
tance of conserving, during reconstruction, the gains made in 
family and community welfare under the pressure of war. In 
writing of the Vassar Summer Institute, the contribution which 
Vassar has made was expressed in these words, ‘‘In the whole 
field of adult education as well as in the sections of alumni edu- 
cation and parent education, it has made a particular place for 
itself.’’ 

This discussion of alumni education has emphasized the cul- 
tural rather than the vocational aspects. There seems evidence 
to substantiate the belief that alumni of professional schools are 
better served educationally in their own fields than the average 
alumnus; this is done through their professional organizations. 
In his address. at the Ohio State Educational Conference in 1930, 
Mr. Wilfred B. Shaw stated that many schools of medicine, of 
law and of engineering were establishing short courses which 
were to be considered parts of the alumni educational programs. 
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The Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania held an 
alumni Institute of Business which was attended by a large num- 
ber of alumni. Princeton made an effort to interest their 
alumni in their conferences on politics. As recently as the first 
part of 1948, faculty members from Dartmouth gave a series 
of lectures on current topics to alumni groups in six Midwestern 
cities. Three professors, each an authority on Palestinian, Bal- 
kan and Chinese affairs, made up the traveling ‘‘ Alumni Col- 
lege.’’ 

Though some institutions have emphasized the importance of 
post-collegiate programs for the alumni of their professional 
schools, most of them make their facilities available to all prop- 
erly qualified persons without respect to previous or present 
educational affiliations. The University of Minnesota has been 
carrying on this type of higher adult education through its Cen- 
ter for Continuation Study for some time. The late President 
Lotus Coffman, expressed his convictions about this type of 
education as follows: 


Too few of the university graduates become or remain 
effective leaders. Nearly every representative of the learned 
professions experiences an intellectual let-down a few years 
after he leaves college. No matter how conscientious pro- 
fessional leaders are, the gap between what they know and 
what they ought to know widens. We shall encourage doc- 
tors to return once every four years; the lawyers, the engi- 
neers, the public school leaders, the ministers, and repre- 
sentatives of other groups, we hope, will come at various 
intervals for genuine study in refresher courses. 


Other state universities recognize this need and are offering 
clinical classes for doctors, institutes in mathematics and pure 
science and short courses for those already expert in their fields: 
journalists, as at Harvard under the Nieman Foundation; sta- 
tisticians, as at Chicago in an Institute of Statistics; government 
officers, as at the University of North Carolina, under an Insti- 
tute of Government; industrial executives, as through the in- 
dustrial relations section of Princeton’s Department of Eco- 
nomics; foremen and supervisors of industrial production, as in 
the labor institutes of Wisconsin and Rutgers. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the institutions of 
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American higher education have failed to provide effective pro- 
grams of alumni education. This appears to be due to the fact 
that the needs of a large enough proportion of the alumni group 
are not known, and the methods of instruction and plans for 
carrying out the programs have not been adapted to satisfy these 
needs. Institutions offering these programs have, in only a few 
instances, recognized that alumni education should differ from 
undergraduate instruction because of the maturity of the gradu- 
ate and his different motives for wishing it. Too, alumni asso- 
ciations have not assumed fully enough the responsibility for 
arousing and sustaining interest in these programs through pub- 
licity or other methods of promotion so that alumni will take 
part in activities that will satisfy their needs culturally and/or 
vocationally. Mr. Cartwright has expressed it this way: 


A quarter of the thought and energy applied by colleges 
to the maintenance of alumni athletic interest addressed to 
the alumni interested in their own intellectual welfare might 
work wonders not only among the alumni, but in the institu- 
tions themselves. 

Restated in positive terms, the formulation of a policy for 
alumni education should consider these factors: recognition of 
alumni needs, efforts on the part of educational institutions to 
satisfy them, publicity methods to bring the programs to the 
attention of all alumni and successful promotion efforts so that 
alumni in larger numbers will engage in activities that will 
satisfy their needs, be they cultural or vocational. 

Such a program, to be successful, should include activities 
demonstrated to be satisfactory, namely, vocational conferences, 
institutes, lectures and clinics for professional people, and for 
cultural stimulation, lectures and discussion groups, some of 
which might be broadcast over the radio. These are most effec- 
tive if they are preceded and followed by group discussion and 
study. On the basis of the continuing use of the individual read- 
ing guidance service at Michigan, it should be added to this list. 

The method of instruction used at Drexel for its alumni who 
are enrolled in continuing education courses Of a cultural nature, 
seems adapted to mature students and to fit their needs. As the 
students have divergent interests, every effort is made to indi- 
vidualize the teaching and to encourage students to do extra 
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work on subjects of vital interest to them. Discussion of every- 
day problems brought to the class by the students is an impor- 
tant part of the class work. The instructor acts as a moderator 
in order fo insure each student an equal opportunity of partici- 
pating in the class. 

It appears that the alumni education phase of the adult educa- 
tion movement which took form as such in the early years of this 
century has now almost spent its strength. During the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s it reached the height of its enthusiasm, 
due perhaps to the grants from the Carnegie Corporation and 
the interest and encouragement of the American Association for 
Adult Education. This impetus was sufficiently strong to carry 
it through the depression years. Then, as economic conditions 
improved, alumni education, like religion in times of prosperity, 
began to lose its following. 

Like a small current which moved away from the wide stream 
and followed its own individual path for a time, alumni educa- 
tion now seems to have merged with the main current, and to 
have been lost in the broad sweep of the larger movement. The 
adult education program offered by the University of Louisville 
and the Louisville Free Public Library seems to indicate that 
this is true. Located in a city where many of its alumni live, 
the University is cooperating with the Public Library in a pro- 
gram of adult education for the citizens of the city. Neighbor- 
hood colleges have been established at certain branch libraries. 
The University’s faculty and teaching resources plus class- 
rooms, modern teaching aids, and study materials provided by 
the Public Library make these programs possible. The courses 
offered and the location of the neighborhood colleges were 
planned on the basis of requests of people of Louisville sub- 
mitted during the preceding months. 

At present there are no indications that alumni education will 
develop again into an important phase of the adult education 
movement. If colleges and universities should wish to inaugu- 
rate alumni education programs at some time in the future, 
they will need to study carefully programs that have succeeded, 
as well as methods found effective, in various types of adult 
education programs. 
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F all the fallacies generally accepted by a credulous major- 
ity, the most perilious is the fallacy that the boundaries of 
peace necessarily are narrow and inevitably transgressed. This 
spectacular superstition has awed, dissuaded, embarrassed, 
threatened, tortured, debased, diminished mankind into passive 
and outrageous ignobility. It is desecration to the dead and 
horror to the living. It is the dark alliance of fear and insensi- 
tiveness and evil. It is public delusion and private shame. 
Survival depends on its repudiation. 

Actually, of course, no one knows how wide are the boundaries 
of peace, for peace has had no explorers. It is terra incognita. 
That ancient fraud has discouraged the discoverers. Yet it may 
be that peace’s dominion stretches just beyond our ignorance and 
our ignorance, however vast, is, nevertheless, penetrable. It has, 
for example, been ascertained with something like reasonable as- 
surance that only half of the human race can read and write. 
Cadmus, it seems, succeeded better as a dragon’s tooth-sower 
than as the soothsayer of the alphabet. Add to this the unhappy 
consideration that less than five per cent of the inhabitants of this 
battered globe have progressed as far toward intellectual matur- 
ity as may be represented by mastery of a high school curriculum, 
and it is easy to come upon explanations of tragedy, ruthlessness, 
stupidity and danger. International statisticians have con- 
cluded that not more than one-fourth of the human family have 
even the gentlest grasp of history, economics, geography, science 
and the arts (excepting always the gaudy arts of war) which 
means that the secrets of experience are thereby withheld, and 
that error, thralldom and mischief exercise a malign and reckless 
advantage. They must be opposed with enlightened understand- 
ing, for only by understanding will they be overcome. But first, 
introductions must be made. 

The effort, then, must be the effort of communication. The 
media exist. Technological developments have fashioned them. 
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There are new engines which thrust great vessels across the seas 
in a hundred hours; while planes traverse them in eighteen. 
Whether by cable or through the ether, electric impulses convey 
messages around the earth with the speed of lightning. Within 
recent months these agents of transmission have been surpassed 
by the combination of television and ‘‘hot photography’’ which, 
in a machine capable of dispatching and reproducing hundreds 
of thousands of words a minute, its developers in the laboratories 
of the Radio Corporation of America and the Eastman Kodak 
Company have named, appropriately, ‘‘Ultrafax.’’ There are 
new and startling innovations in the printing processes. 

Certainly, it is possible to secure the cooperation, almost mi- 
raculously effective, of mechanical genius. And just as certainly 
the need is imperious. The need is the propagation of the truths 
revealed to us. We have lived in an age when, in the mouths 
of vicious, perverse and cunning men, false words corrupted and 
degraded and destroyed. It is a duty, perhaps, indeed, the 
principal duty of this generation to restore the dignity, the con- 
fidence, the influence, the benignity of words. Unless we can, 
we shall be confronted with intellectual and moral famine. 
Starved minds and starved spirits breed totalitarianism and mad- 
ness just as bitterly and suddenly and inexorably as do hungry 
stomachs. Minds can atrophy. 

But it is contrary to the American characteristic to acquiesce 
in ruin. We have come to the aid of the victims of fury wherever 
they are, whoever they may have been. We have rushed food 
to the undernourished, we have rebuilt their war-lost industries, 
we will sustain them until at last they shall be able to sustain 
themselves. Individual, group and national initiative have been 
enlisted in formidable missions of rescue. Organizations such 
as CARE were established, almost before the guns of the last war 
were muted, as channels for helpfulness. The Marshall Plan 
and ECA were created for a similar but larger purpose in terms 
of national economies. 

This response, whether as a single food package, or the col- 
lective stimuli of governmental grants, has constituted a magnifi- 
cent example of the compulsions of understanding. ‘‘Dear Un- 
known Friend,’’ . . . so opens many a letter to CARE which 
could be cited as evidence of the instant and instinctive gratitude 
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which voluntary and personal gifts inspire. However anony- 
mous they must be, they are recognition and recovery and reward. 
For donor and endowed there is a new obligation, a new appre- 
ciation, a new honor for the commonwealth ; out of it can come a 
new mankind. 

But if there is to be a new mankind it will be necessary to 
address ourselves to the requirements of the mind. Of special 
urgency are those requirements in the war-lost lands of Europe 
and Asia, where the people were enslaved by banishing, burning 
and erasing the structures of learning and their libraries. 

The casualties suffered by those libraries never will be com- 
pletely known, but the files of the Paris office of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization contain 
appeals from more than a thousand institutions. These reflect 
the instances, sometimes planned, sometimes careless, but always 
heedless, of incendiarism, pillage and mutilation. Not collec- 
tions only, but buildings, catalogs, records and equipment of 
every sort have vanished in the places where armies marched, 
or shells struck or bombs were dropped. 

Consider the fact that twenty-six university and public li- 
braries in France have disappeared. In that unhappy country 
2,500,000 volumes, many of them irreplaceable, are gone. In 
Italy, 250 libraries were destroyed or damaged. Austria’s Uni- 
versity of Vienna relinquished 100,000 volumes to the mass 
vandalism consequent upon the Anschluss. Belgium’s Uni- 
versity of Louvain Library which was sacrificed to the first war, 
and which was thereafter rebuilt and replenished with American 
help, was again a sacrifice in the second. Throughout the world 
there are today colleges without textbooks, universities without 
the most elementary facilities for research. There are historians 
abroad, working without source materials; and medical students 
obliged to acquaint themselves with the healing arts without so 
much as an anatomical atlas. The situation is desperate and im- 
plicit with dissolution. Measures for relief must be taken and 
executed at once. There must be realization and concern and im- 
mediate cooperation. 

CARE, which has established so remarkable a record in feeding 
hungry bodies, is mobilized for the cure of starving minds. In 
conjunction with UNESCO, the Library of Congress, the Ameri- 
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can Library Association and private groups, CARE is presently 
engaged in the organization of a ‘‘Food for the MIND’’ book 
program. Like its previous operations, the CARE book program 
will depend on individual contributions, with which books will be 
bought and distributed to points where they are most needed. 
Textbooks in medicine, surgery, public health and sanitation, the 
natural and applied sciences, economics, sociology, psychology, 
will be secured. 

CARE’s appeal for funds to forward its new endeavor is based 
upon an issue decisive for our time. It must persuade both the 
idealist and the self-interested. For the first, it represents un- 
paralled opportunity for humanity’s service; for the second, it 
may mean avoidance of catastrophe. Indifference is impossible 
and failure unthinkable. For these reasons you will affirm your 
faith and renew your partnership. It is worthy of the principles 
which you hold so proudly. 














CHRISTIAN COLLEGES AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
IN CHINA 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD 
PRESIDENT, MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


[HE unique importance of China’s colleges and schools to the 

future of the Orient, and consequently to the future of the 
entire world, has become increasingly clear. That importance 
will not be less under a new national regime. On the contrary, 
in a conflict of ideologies so violent and so vast as that which 
is following the Communist armies over China, the significance of 
education, especially that under Christian auspices, may well be 
greater than before. 


Our CoNCcERN 


This is a fact sufficient to make China’s colleges and schools 
the concern of every American college leader; and to it may be 
added a considerable number of other specific reasons. For one 
thing, while in the setting of man’s oldest extant culture, these 
institutions are chiefly products of the modern interest of the 
West, first and often interest of the Churches. We see in China 
our current American educational pattern being applied to pio- 
neer situations in the nation possessing a fourth of the world’s 
population. Acquaintance with this process has large contem- 
porary value: it increases our understanding of China, it points 
up the need for our continued participation in China’s educa- 
tional program and it sets in relief some of our own major prob- 
lems. 

The writer spent several months at the end of 1946 in China 
as the educational member of a postwar administrative deputa- 
tion sent out by the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. which 
has a considerable investment in the Christian colleges and 
schools of China. This article is written against that background 
and aims to take into account also the information which has con- 
tinued to come through relationships then established. Reports 
from Communist territory are limited but are from reliable 
sources. 
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A NATIONAL PLAN FoR EDUCATION 


The position of the scholar was an honored one in ancient 
China and has continued to be so in the new China. The teacher 
is highly respected. Vast population, low economic resources, 
and lack of national unity have kept illiteracy almost incredibly 
high. It is estimated at 90% to 95% for women and older girls; 
50% to 70% for men. But modern ideas and ideals of education 
have been prominent in China for a quarter of a century. 

Twenty years ago a national plan of education was projected. 
It was receiving considerable impetus when Japan invaded China 
and after the war received renewed attention by the National 
Government. In the new Constitution there was written a sec- 
tion on education, with one article stating that ‘‘every citizen of 
the Republic of China shall have an equal opportunity for educa- 
tion.’’ It was specified that not less than 15% of the national 
budget was to be for education, although in practice not more 
than 5% has been allocated while over 75% continued to go for 
military purposes. 

It is true that much of this nation-wide program never got 
beyond the ‘‘ paper stage’’—finances were too uncertain, political 
conditions too bad, military conflict too constant. But within 
two years after the war, the National Ministry of Education 
listed 134 colleges and universities with upwards of 100,000 
students, approximately 3,000 middle schools with 1,000,000 stu- 
dents, and 270,000 primary schools with perhaps 20,000,000 
students. Statistics compiled by Chinese officials are usually 
flexible and inflated but these come from substantial sources and 
give an approximate picture. As in the United States, so in 
China, school enrolments skyrocketed after the war. There has 
been an increase of 100% over prewar attendance in colleges and 
middle schools and 40% in primary schools. It was reported 
that millions more wished to go to school but could find no room, 
had no chance or were too poor. 


Tue CHRISTIAN COLLEGES 


There are thirteen Christian colleges in China with Protestant 
tradition and support, enrolling about 10,000 students. The 
writer visited some strong Catholic institutions also but does 
not have statistics concerning them. The thirteen colleges dis- 
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eussed here provide about 10% of China’s higher education. 
In terms of figures that is not especially impressive. But in 
terms of facilities and influence these institutions are important 
to China far beyond their number or enrolments. They joined 
the heroic trek of colleges and students overland to West China 
in the war years and then back to home campuses again. When 
they returned they found buildings pillaged and damaged but 
most of them still standing because the Japanese had planned to 
occupy them permanently. Some colleges have had to move 
again ahead of the Communist armies, but reports indicate that 
all are in operation somewhere. 

These colleges are strategically located in eight great popula- 
tion centers: two in the: North—Yenching University at Peking 
and Cheeloo University in Tsinan; two at the National Capital— 
University of Nanking and Ginling College (the only college in 
China for women only) ; four in the Shanghai area of the East— 
Hangchow, Soochow, St. John’s and Shanghai Universities; two 
in the Southeast—Fukien Christian University and Hwa Nan 
College at Foochow; one in the South—Lingnan University at 
Canton; one in Central China—Hua Chung University at Wu- 
chang (across the Yangtze River from Hankow); and one in 
West China—West China Union University at Chengtu where a 
number of universities ‘‘refugeed’’ during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. 

It will be noticed that all but two of the thirteen are called 
universities. An institution in China may be so designated if 
it has three or more faculties. Since designation as a university 
inereases prestige, such undergraduate divisions or departments 
as those of languages and literature, social science, science, com- 
merce and fine arts are commonly termed ‘‘colleges’’ to meet the 
requirements for a university. This does not necessarily involve 
any work on a graduate level. Nor does it mean that some in- 
stitutions, like Ginling, which retain the designation ‘‘college’’, 
could not also qualify as universities if they cared to do so. 

In China there are 55 institutions designated as ‘‘ universities’ 
(31 ‘‘national’’ and 24 ‘‘private’’) and 79 as ‘‘colleges’’ (23 
“‘national,’’ 24 ‘‘provincial,’’ 32 ‘‘private’’). The largest uni- 
versity is Szechwan National University at Chengtu, with 5,091 
students last year. Of the thirteen Christian colleges, in 1948 
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the enrolment of three was between 1500 and 2000; of two it was 
between 750 and 1,000; and of the other eight it was under 750. 
All have been crowded since the war. Some have accepted only 
one tenth of the applicants who took entrance examinations. 

Most of them have attractive locations and substantial build- 
ings. For example, few campuses in the world surpass in beauty 
that of Yenching University outside the walls of Peking. The 
buildings are of uniform type, Chinese in architecture, built 
around a lake. A leader in developing the plant was Henry 
Winters Luce, whose son is now a prominent American publisher. 
Its president for a quarter of a century was Dr. J. Leighton 
Stuart, present Ambassador of the United States to China. 

Only one out of every 350 Chinese youth of college age ever 
gets to college. This is a small fraction of the proportion for 
the United States. Yet most of the nation’s top leadership in 
government, business and culture, as well as in education and 
the other professions, are products of Chinese colleges and uni- 
versities. As has been pointed out, the Christian institutions 
have an influence and value far above their number and size. 
Their superior standards and faculties, and the quality of their 
work and spirit give them an unusual standing. The Chinese 
leaders trained in them are numerous and notable. A long list 
could be given. It would include such persons as Dr. Wellington 
Koo, Ambassador to the United States and Chairman of the 
Chinese delegation to the United Nations; Dr. T. V. Soong, 
prominent in many areas of China’s life; Miss Wu Yi-fang, Presi- 
dent of Ginling College, delegate to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, first woman to sign the United Nations Charter, first woman 
to be president of the National Christian Council of China; and 
and many another. 

THE CHRISTIAN MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


The Chinese junior and senior middle schools correspond to 
the American three-year junior and three-year senior high 
schools. There are about 3,000 of them with approximately one 
million students. Again such figures seem small when compared 
to those for similar schools in this country. If secondary schools 
bore the same ratio to population in China that they do to popula- 
tion in the United States, China would have 120,000 middle 
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schools instead of 3,000. That is beyond any possibility which 
one can foresee. But there have been significant gains and teach- 
ing the million now in Chinese middle schools constitutes a large 
enterprise. The nation’s low average of literacy gives unusual 
opportunity for leadership to the small minority who get a middle 
school education. 

Christian schools, usually of primary grade, were opened in 
China early in the history of missionary work. By 1864, some of 
these were being extended into middle schools. When the long 
war with Japan began there were in operation about 270 
Christian junior and senior middle schools. Most of them moved, 
closed or came under Japanese control during the nine years of 
war. By September, 1946, however, almost all of them, except 
in Communist territory, were back in their own buildings, 
stripped of their equipment but crowded with students. Enrol- 
ments ranged from 200 to 2000. More than one American has 
been impressed by the fact that so much can be done with so little 
equipment. Eagerness and scarcity produce an ingenuity too 
seldom found where conditions are favorable and equipment 
plentiful. 


SoME OF THE Masor PROBLEMS 


1. The Communist Revolution. When the writer was in China 
during the fall of 1946, General George C. Marshall was there 
working with Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart to negotiate an end 
of fighting. Faith in the Kuomintang party, which had come 
into national power and had captured the imagination of youth 
twenty years before, was being destroyed by inefficiency and 
corruption in its local and national governments. But there was 
still a general confidence in the early ideals of the Kuomintang 
and in Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership. The closest observers be- 
lived that education and Christianity would have more freedom 
and encouragement under the Kuomintang than under the Com- 
munists. While the Communist armies held a considerable area 
of North China and evidently had ambitions for national control, 
few observers thought they could gain that control. 

But the ensuing two and a half years have seen them win a 
large proportion of it. That revolution is now the regulative 
national fact. It is too comprehensive to be treated here as a 
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separate problem. We must be satisfied to note merely that it 
complicates all the other problems. 

In China, as in many another country, the Communists have let 
down ‘‘curtains’’ around their territory. Nevertheless, there is 
reliable information from behind the ‘‘bamboo curtain.’’ We 
know that most colleges and schools continue to operate, although 
some are ‘‘refugeeing’’ again. We know that only a small pro- 
portion of students, estimated by some authorities to be only 10%, 
are Communists, but that because 90% became disgusted with 
the old regime there has been practically no student opposition to 
the change. 

Releases by United Press on June 26 reported a ‘‘directive”’ 
for reform of the middle and elementary schools issued by the 
Communist government of Shanghai. There are to be new text- 
books and organizations containing the principles of the ‘‘new 
democracy.’’ It is said private schools will be permitted so long 
as they do not violate those principles. This is the first large- 
scale Communist pronouncement on education in China. As 
military forces have occupied local areas they have promised 
colleges and schools a freedom which the Communist civil au- 
thorities are prone to ignore when they take charge. Whether a 
new anti-foreign, or anti-American, or anti-Christian sentiment 
will be developed is not yet apparent. China has been remark- 
ably free for a decade from such antagonisms. Some of the 
effects of the revolution on freedom, foreign support, ownership 
of property and other central problems can be seen now but it is 
too soon to know the full story. 

2. Many Students, Few Teachers. The postwar increase of 
100% in college and middle school enrolments, with no increase 
in facilities, has produced a serious overcrowding. Funds and 
materials have been insufficient for replacements and repairs to 
say nothing of expansion. A related problem is that of the 
shortage of qualified Chinese teachers, especially Christian 
teachers. The years of Japanese occupation, the dearth of 
graduate training, the low salaries and now war again, cannot 
be overbalanced by even the most generous scholarship program 
for study abroad. 

3. Finances. Two decades ago most of the Christian schools 
and colleges had missionaries as principals or presidents and 
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many missionary teachers ; they were largely under control of the 
Missions and were receiving substantial grants from the Churches 
of the West. The new laws, the world-wide economic depression 
and World-War II changed the situation radically. From 1941 
to 1945 all American and European contact was lost except by a 
limited number of schools in Free China. 

After V-J Day contact was gradually restored, but the hard- 
ships wrought by war and economic inflation have remained 
serious for all institutions. Faculty salaries have had to be 
changed frequently, sometimes monthly, to keep pace with cur- 
rency and cost of living. It has been necessary for schools not 
supported by taxes to increase fees and thereby close their doors 
to Chinese youth of small means. It is obvious why dependable 
endowments could not be built up in China. With financial 
conditions so chaotic, it is remarkable that relatively few institu- 
tions have gone out of business. 

If their freedom and service are to continue, however, they 
must have further rehabilitation and support from abroad. That 
is possible unless later prevented by the Communist regime. The 
larger church bodies of this country, whose missionary leaders 
and missionaries probably have a more accurate and objective 
understanding of China than does ‘any other group, are continu- 
ing their financial help to the Christian middle schools and col- 
leges. There is in this country a strong inter-denominational 
organization known as the ‘‘ Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China,’’ composed of many eminent church and edu- 
cational leaders in the United States, through which financial 
supports of churches and individuals is channelled. 

4. Government Control. As might be expected, the strong 
nationalist movement that set up China’s modern system of edu- 
eation put into it some strong nationalistic elements. It is a 
national system. Colleges and schools were required to register 
and to comply with national specifications. This in effect con- 
stitutes governmental ‘‘accreditation.’’ Each school, college and 
university is required to have a board of directors with a major- 
ity Chinese; must have a Chinese principal or president; must 
use a rigid curriculum prescribed by the National Government. 
Required courses in religion were not permitted, even in church 
schools, except at ‘‘extra’’ periods, and there was little time open 
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for electives. All institutions, whether government, private or 
church, were put under the same requirements. Although the 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek was lenient in enforcement, 
government regulation, both national and provincial, was written 
into the national laws long before the Communists came to power. 

The law opened the way for national subsidy even though not 
much actual money has been available. Not only so, but as 
Searle Bates points out, the Government established a ceiling for 
fees, with the result that when private schools cannot operate on 
the maximum fees they are forced to appeal for Government sub- 
sidy, which is naturally accompanied by additional Government 
regulation. In China regulation was first, then subsidy, then 
more regulation ; there are many of us who fear the same result, 
in sort of a reverse order, from the ‘‘ government aid’’ programs 
now being promoted in the United States. 

But after all this is said, it remains to be said also that unless 
a new regime brings into being a fundamentally different situa- 
tion, some hopeful facts remain: China as a nation has developed 
an ideal and a system of education; desire for education is wide- 
spread; regard for Christian institutions is high; thoughtful 
Chinese have accepted with appreciation the interest and counsel, 
as well as financial aid, from educational and church leaders of 
America and Europe and there are substantial educational 
foundations in China. 

The institutions in that country most closely related to this 
country and the ones through which our American educational 
ideals can be most directly expressed are the Christian institu- 
tions. A national Vice-Commissioner of Education said to us in 
Nanking what in substance many other Chinese said: ‘‘China 
wants Christian schools and colleges, both for the Christian train- 
ing they give and the pattern they establish for our other 
schools.’’ 











NATIONAL ROSTER OF PROSPECTIVE 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


So many of the member colleges were unable to send in their 
recommendations for the ‘‘National Roster’’ in time to be in- 
cluded in the May issue of the BULLETIN, that we have decided 


to include an additional list in this issue: 


State 
CALIFORNIA 
ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 
MIssouRI 


New York 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UTaH 


VIRGINIA 


West VIRGINIA 


WIScoNnsIN 


Institution 
University of Redlands 
Carthage College 


Evansville College 
William Jewell College 
College of New Rochelle 


Notre Dame College of 
Staten Island 


Sarah Lawrence College 
Albright College 
University of Utah 


Bridgewater College 
Emory & Henry College 


Fairmont State College 


West Virginia State 
College 


Milwaukee-Downer 
College 
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Student 
Hugo A. Bedau, Jr. 


Robert G. Anderson 
Calvin K. Claus 
James A. Rohleder 


Kenneth B. Leimgruber 


Willa Ruth Decker 
Orville Groves 


Mary Claire Ashby 


Eleanor Deschner 
Elizabeth O’Farrell 


Richard Gemson 
Pauline King 
Edward Lurie 


Richard J. Baldauf 
Jay D. Carver 


James M. Greenhalgh 
Kenneth A. Hillam 


William 8. Ray 


James Holland 

David Wampler Peck 

James Franklin 
Swiney, Jr. 


Ray E. Oldham 
John ©. West 


Shirley Browning Jones 
Doris Luvela LaMar 
Marjorie Loretta Little 


Elizabeth Black 
Diane Henning 
Ruth Johnson 

Marilyn Stafne 











AMONG THE COLLEGES 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE was granted $15,000 by the Car- 
negie Corporation for the development of a teaching pro- 


gram in the field of American values. 


(CORN ELL UNIVERSITY will receive $600,000 from the estate 
of the late Waldo F. Tobey, retired Chicago lawyer. 


HA8VARD UNIVERSITY has been promised $5,000,000 for 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY re- 
ceived a gift of $1,000,000 from Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. to be 
used for a metals-processing laboratory. This will combine, in 
an educational and research program, the metallurgical and 
mechanical engineering approach to the fabrication of metals. 


MORAVIAN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN has received a gift of 
the Green Pond Farms Estate from Mrs. Vernon K. Melhado 
of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and Mr. John Snyder of Pelham, New 


York. This beautiful home in Bethlehem comprises 40 acres of 
land, a large main house, a frame cottage, garage, stables, work- 
rooms, a large swimming pool, tennis courts and the pond for 
which it is named. It has been valued at several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The property is given to help improve educational 
opportunities in the Bethlehem community. 


(BERLIN COLLEGE has received $50,000 from the George F. 

Baker Trust of New York City to be used for scholarships 
for outstanding young men. The scholarships will be awarded 
on an individual basis for four years, and the first ones will 
probably be given to men entering Oberlin in September, 1950. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY has received a gift of $400,000 from 
Dr. Theodore L. Chase, Reno, Nevada, to be used toward the 


University’s hospital building fund. 
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VASSAR COLLEGE has been bequeathed $24,000 by Eleanor 

Dodge Child, a former trustee of the college. The money 
will be used to furnish a student lounge and to establish a 
special aid fund for students. 


ALE UNIVERSITY and VASSAR COLLEGE has each re- 
ceived a gift of $2,000,000 from the Old Dominion Founda- 
tion of Washington which was established by Paul W. Mellon, 
son of the late Andrew W. Mellon. Yale will use the money for 
an extensive program of psychiatric guidance to students; Vassar 
will amplify the academic and personal counseling of students. 








NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut. Sister M. 
Coralita. 

Alfred University, Alfred, New York. M. Ellis Drake, Acting 
President. 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. Arthur 
Coleman, Fairleigh-Dickinson College, Rutherford, New 
Jersey. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Horace A. Hil- 
dreth. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
John C. Warner, Head, Chemistry Department. 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. Reverend Mother 
Richarda Peters. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. Mother Antonine. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, New York. Sister Margaret. 

Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. Harold W. Richardson, 
Minister, First Baptist Church, Jackson, Michigan. © 

Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta, Georgia. James R. 
Thaxton, Acting President. 

High Point College, High Point, North Carolina. Dennis H. 
Cooke, Head, Department of Education, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, North Dakota. Samuel §S%. 
George, Dean, The University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

King’s College, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. John J. Lane. 

Lynchburg College Lynchburg, Virginia. Orville W. Wake, 
Dean. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska. Carl C. 
Bracy. 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Illinois. Harold W. Reed. 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, California. Westlake T. Purkiser. 

Piedmont College, Demorest, Georgia. James E. Walter, mem- 
ber of the staff of the Congregational Christian Missions 


Council. 
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Queens College, Flushing, New York. John J. Theobald, Dean 
of Administration, College of the City of New York, New York. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. Paul A. Wagner. 

Rosary College, Chicago, Illinois. Sister Mary Timothea. 

Saint Bonaventure College, Saint Bonaventure, New York. 
Juvenal Lalor. 

State Teachers College, Albany, New York. Evan R. Collins. 

Stonehill College, North Easton, Massachusetts. Francis J. Bo- 
land. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. Albert C. Jacobs, 
Provost, Columbia University, New York. 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. Boylston Green, 
President, Emerson College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. Harry F. Corbin. 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, Louisiana. Mother M. Celeste 
Hanlon. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. Margaret Clapp, 
Assistant Professor of History, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina. 
Paul A. Reid. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. James F. Maguire. 





